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OLBORN wy RHEATRE ROYAL.|, Now Ready. 

SULLIVAN, Sore Lesser axp MANAGER. 

THIS AND EVERY EVENING, ‘LIFE AND WRITINGS OF J. SEBASTIAN 
At 7 o'clock, a New and Original Sketch by Harry Lemon, BACH. 


» v 


Esq., called 
; ““WAIT FOR AN ANSWER.” 
After which, at 7.45, a New Comedy by Thomas Morton, Ksq., 
Ww. i. 


entitled, 

: “PLAIN ENGLISH.” 
Barry Sullivan, Messrs. George Honey, J. C. Cowper, 
i, D. Evans, Lin Rayne, Chas. Nada: Arthur, 
E. Dyas. T. Carlton; Mrs. Hermann Vezin, Miss.Jane Rignold, 
Miss M. Howard, &c. &c. 
To conclude with the Musical 


Farce of 
“THE WATERMAN.” 


The Len ae new Scenery by Mr. Jutran Itcr. 
The splendid Furniture and Upholstery by Mr. J. Lyon. 
Deputy Stage Manager, Mr. T. B. Bennerr. 
Acting Manager, Amory SuLtivan. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
Her Roval Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl ot DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor STERNDALE BENNETT. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCED on Monday, 
tember the 20th, 1869. 
ndidates for admission must attend at the Institution for 
examination, on Thursdays, at 11 o’clock. 
- order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square. 


CHOLASTIC.—The Goodwill, Furniture, and 
17 years’ Lease of a first-class Ladies’ School and Boarding 
Establishment in the southern suburbs to be disposed of. 
£1500 cash required. Apply by letter to C. W., 55, King- 
street, Regent-street. W. 














RS. J. AUGUSTUS HUGHES (Soprano). | orche 





Lessons in Vorcs Propvuction AND VOoCALISATION, 
according to the Italian Method. 
TRACHBR ALSO OF THR PIANOFORTR. 


Address—21, Harrington-street, Mornington-crescent, N.W. 


DME. ELWOOD ANDREA (Contralto) begs 

to announce that she has Removed to 31, Bronprssury- 

vittas, Kirpurn, N.W., where all communications respecting 

engagements for Oratorios and Public or Private Concerts, in 
town or country, or from Pupils, are to be addressed. 


M*s BERRY-GREENING requests that all 
> communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 


MDL. LOUISA VAN NOORDEN begs to 

announce her removal, and that she is now at liberty to 
accept her usual concert and oratorio engagements in town and 
country for the autumn and winter season. All letters to be ad- 


to her residence, 24, Durham-terrace, Westbo 
Bayswater, W. F a 


ISS HELENA WALKER.—All communica- 
tions respecting Concerts, Oratorios, &c., must be for- 
eee to Miss Helena Walker, 6, West Bank-road, Edge-lane, 

















ISS ELLEN GLANVILLE begs to announce 
her removal to 2, Percy-terrace, broke Grove-road, 
- » W she requests all letters concerning 
engagements for concerts, &c., to be addressed. 





S MINA POOLE begs to announce her 





FROM THE GERMAN OF FORKEL AND HILGENFELDT. 
With Appitions FRoM OrtGinat Sourcss. 


Cloth, gilt, bevilled edges, price 8s. 6d.; post free, 44 stamps. 
METZLER & CO., 37, Great Martporoven Srrest, W. 


“EXETER HALL. 


MAGAZINE OF SACRED MUSIC. 
—o— 





. 


No. XX., VOL. 5, FOR SEPTEMBER, 1869. 

1. Song, ‘“‘ Hear my crying, O God.” H. W. Goodban. 

2. Pianoforte Piece, “‘Kyrie from Haydn’s Imperial Mass.” 
Franz Nava. 

8. Hymn, ‘‘ Teach us, O Lord, to pray.” G. A. Macfarren. 

4; Duet, ‘‘Up now, my soul.” Henry Smart. 

5. Sunday Evenings at the Harmonium (No. 19). E. F, Rimbault. 





Price One Shilling; Post free Fourteen Stamps. 


NOTICE.—Vols. I., IT., IIT. and IV. of “Exeter Hall” are 
now ready, elegantly bound in cloth, price 5s.; post free, 
5s. 6d. each. 


METZLER & CO., 37, Great Maniscrevcn Street, W. 


NEW DRAWING-ROOM PIECES FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE 
BY BERTHOLD TOURS. 





RAAAAAAAADASRAAAARAAMAY 


s. d. 

*‘Ecnogs or Geneva.” Illustrated............s0e0008. 3 0 
(Imitation of a Musical Box.) 

“Sxatine.” Illustration ......... C5. 0a HWE FSH 


** A pretty little sketch, and very effective if nicely played.”— 
chestra. 

*« This is rather a musical curiosity, which will certainly bring 
to mind the gyrations it is intended co describe. It is impossible 
not to be amused whilst hearing the piece.”—News of the 
World, 

“Eventne Toovents.” Nocturne ..ssscseeess 8 0 
‘Las Huavenots.” (Transcription) .. ceesen 0.0 


METZLER & CO., 37, Great MARLBoROVGH Street, W. 


ther eeee 


ee eee eens 








NEW SONGS BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


—_~——_——~———o > 


**Do NOT FORGET ME QUITE.” ...... eovcece eoccce.. 8,0 
“A Morner’s Sona.” (Illustrated .....seecseeeresss 4 0 
“Brrr.” Companion Song to **Ruby”.....sssseeeee 4 0 
“Tae FIsHERMAN’S WIDOW” .ccesssceseessceeecseseses 4 0 


METZLER & CO., 87, Great Manizoroven Srreet, W. 


NEW DRAWING-ROOM PIECES BY 
STEPHEN GLOVER. 








** RECOLLECTIONS OF THE Rutnz.” No. 1. 
* RECOLLECTIONS OF THE Rutnz.” No. 2. 


Beautifully Illustrated 
' Price 8s. each; post free, 18 stamps, 


METZLER & CO., 37, Great Manisonoven Srazer, W. 


NEW sONGS JUST PUBLISHED. 








PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
By return of Post, Thirteen Stamps. 


MEMOIR 


MDLLE. 


CHRISTINE NILSSON. 


WITH PORTRAIT. 








LONDON : 


SWIFT AND CO., 55, KING STREET, 
REGENT STREET, W. 





NOW READY, 
Price 1s.; by Post Fourteen Stamps. 


THE CREATION, 


BY 


JOSEPH HAYDN. 


VOCAL SCORE WITH PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENT 
BY 
THE CHEVALIER NEUKOMM. 








PRICE ONE SHILLING, 





The clear type and small size of this Edition render it 
equally available for Vocalists and the Pianoforte, and as a 
handbook for the hearers of the Oratorio. 





LONDON : 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201 REGENT STREET, W. 


FATR DOVE! O FOND DOVE! Words by 

JEAN INGELOW; Music by A. 8S. GATTY, This song 
was selected for the Norwich Festival. ‘* We have seldom met 
with so much beauty concealed in so apparently simple a song.” 
—Vide Edinburgh Courant. 


OBERT COCKS & Co.'s NEWEST PIANO 
MUSIC. Delaseurie’s Le Lac de Zarich, 88. Demoz's Ou 
voulez vous aller, (Gounod) 38. G. Forbes's Rivals—Fan- 
taisie a la Matche—Fantaisie ala Polka—Fantaisie a la Valse, 
each 88. Spring Showers, 3s. Kornataki’s La Sy 4s. 
Les Belles de Seville, 4s. Leduc’s Transori Yair de 
Cherubini, 8s. Le Songe, Polka Mazurka sur la derniere 
de Weber, 3s. Luini’s Just after the Battle, 88. Too Late, 3s. 
Muller's Egyptian March, 3s. Allegretto drawn from Dussek’s 
celebrated Sonata, Up. 69, 88. Max Oecesten’s Felice Notte, 8s, 
La belle Espagnole, Serenade, 38. Cham ne Pearla, 3a. 
Reinagle’s Bagatelles for Children, 1 to 6, each 1s. H. Round’s 
Popular Quadrille on well known airs, 4s. G. F. West's 
Weber's last Waltz, 4s. Thore Evening Bells, 4s. Pestal, 4s. 
Paraphrase on Weber’s Grand Mass in G, 4s, Reminiscences 
of Mendelssohn’s Midevmmer Night’s Dream, 4s. How lovely 
are the Messengers, 38. CradleSong, 38. Gloria from Mozart's 
Ist Mass, 3s. right’s Miller of the Dee, 4s, _ All at half-price 
with an extra stamp for postage.—London, 6, New Burlington 
Street. 











IS 
return to town. for the season. All communications re- | ‘‘My Szoner.” Berthold Tours ........sssseseesseeees B O 
M ents for oratorios, concerts, &c., to beaddressed |“ Frnarrs.” Henry Smart.....sssssesseesseessersees BO PROFESSOR of MUSIC, having a large teach- 
to her residence, 10%, St, Paul'sroad, Camden-sfuaré, N.W. | uWarre ova.” Ditto cocoon, BO A in a geaionaniy Young man oring town, adestoves 
. “No Crown without THs Cross.” J. R. Thomas.... 8 0 pianist, and if possessing voice or know- 
HERE SCHUBERTH (Director of the Schubert petaubambeannc Miss M. Lindsay (Mrs. J. W. Bliss)... 4 0 ~~ of ea an - once secure AY 4. 
ae ene mt yeh denen A “A Bizssing on THY Loving Hzanr.” George Barker 8 0 ne having had «Cathe ~ ofnestin ere 4 4 
yr Tp emanmae or Junior Club, Adam-street,| METZLER & CO., 37, GrzAt Marizonoven Srazet, W. Organist, care of Hutchings & Romer, 9, 
: reet, 





R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
Singing and Harmony. 


in town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, 
Address, Mr. Sous Ruopzs, Crorpor, 8. 





J. RUMMEL begs to announce that he 





COMPOSED BY HENRY SMART. 


—r1-— 





® wo visiting London jad the oes Spee. rt sitio = ~ 
M. J. R., Cramer and Co., 201, Regent-street. 2. ! we are weary | 5, fo are waiting ‘by 


ONCERT AGENT.—Mr. JOHN BLAGROVE, 
late Manager of the St. George’s Hall, is at liberty to 


make 
London in 


8. Days of darkness, 6. The skies are blue. 





SUNDAY PART-SONGS, 





PROFESSORS of MUSIG to be 
of, the Practice of a Professor of emin 


speiie e E Sree petabe Lae 


of Messrs. Novello, & London, W, ' 











Wigmore-street, 





for Concert Parties, 
- provinces.—Nimmo’s Library, 8, late 65, 


Price 3d. each; post free, 4 stamps. 
METZLEA & 00., 87, 6 L 
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THE ORCHESTRA. 








Just Published, price 4s, 3 
THE 
BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE: 
HYMNS W TH TUNES 
PoR THB 


OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


by post, 4s, 4d., 


SERVICE 
Arranged and principally Composed by 


C. E. WILLING, 
Organist of the Foundling, andlate All Saints, Margaret-street. 
To which re dded 
CuantTs FOR THe Magsirtcat ano Nuxc Dimittis, axp 
Kesronses FOR ADVENT AND Lent, 
As sung at All Saints ; 
WITH FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, ‘&c, 
London: CRAMER & CO. Limited, 201, Regent Street; 
J. 'T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square. 








Price 128., in handsome gilt cloth, red edges, 
THE ROUNDS, CATCHES, AND CANONS 
OF ENGLAND; 

A COLLECTION OF SPECIMENS OF THE SIXTEENTH, 
SEVENTEENTH, AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
ADAPTED TO MODERN USE. 

The Words Revised, Adapted, or Re-written by 
Toe Rev. I. POWELL METCALFE. 
The Music Selected and Revised, 


Anp ax Intaopectony Essay on tar Rise anv Progress oF 
Tuk Rounp, Catcu, and Canon ; 


Aso BioGaaruicaL Notices OF tus Comrosgas, 
Written by 
EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D., 
Member of the Royal Academy of Music at Stockholm ; Corre- 


sponding Member of the Society of Antiquaries, Scotland ; 
Musical Examiner in the Royal College of Preceptors, &c. 





CRAMER & CO., LIMITED, ¢ 


NOW READY, 
CRAMER'S DANCE MUSIC. 
PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER. 


Free by Post Jor SEVEN Stamps. 


201, Reagnt Street, W. 











No. 1. 
The Florence Waltz . Cartas Goprrer. 
Le Saphir Quadrille .. . ” ” 
The Wind-up Galop ” ” 
No, 2. 


The Cymbeline Mazurka .. 
The Lancers Quadrilles. Arrange d by 
The Woediand W hispers Waltzes 

Les Rats Quatdrilies - 
The Pollee- Wollee-Hama Galop ee 


No. 3. 


The Chopin Waltzes oe se ae 
The Schubert Quadrilles 

The Oaks Galop 

Jour-de-Ti te, Polka- Mazurka 


No, 4. 


The William Tell Quite 
The Popular Polka .. 
L'Arditi Waltz 

La Farfaletia, Polka-Masurka 


Grratp Srayiey. 
CaLioorr. 

GreaLp STaNier. 
«+» G. Repisa, 

Hawai pe Vitiiens, 


Hewnt pe Vittizas. 
” ” 
. m4 


- Lote: Agprrt, 





The above Four Parts, bound in One Volume, tllus- 
trated cover, gilt edges, dc., Price 2a. 


Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 








NOW READY, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH, 
Free by Post for 14 Stamps, 


CRAMER'S PIANOFORTE OPERAS. 


No. I., LURLINE, 
COMPOSED BY VINCENT WALLACE. 


No. II., DON GIOVANNI, 
COMPOSED BY MOZART. 


No. III., MARITANA, 
COMPOSED BY W. VINCENT WALLACE. 


No. IV., BARBER OF SEVILLE, 
COMPOSED BY ROSSINI. 


No. V., ROSE OF CASTILLE, 
COMPOSED BY M. W. BALFE. 


No. VI., DER FREISCHUTZ. 
COMPOSED BY WEBER. 





Lonpon: 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





NURSERY RHYMES; 
WITH: THE 
TUNES TO WHICH THEY ARE STILL SUNG. 
COLLECTED AND EDITED BY 
EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D., F.S.A., &c. 








Lonpox : 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 


THE CHILD'S OWN SINGING BOOK: 


OLD SONGS FOR YOUNG SINGERS, 
"WITH AN 
EASY ACCOMPANIMENT FOR THE PIANOFORTE 





EDITED AND SELECTED BY 


MARIA & WILLIAM HUTCHINS CALLCOTT 
Post Free 25 Stamps. 
Lonpox ¢ 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET. 


CARL VELEY’S 
NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES. 


8. 








Mermatp’s Sone (from “ Oberon”) .....45. 
“Tue OLp Crock ox THE Starrs” (Descrip- 
tive Morceau)....ssscccccscessccceecs 
Hesren; Nocturne .... 
QUADROON Damoe .oiccccscccccecccocsccsce 
tO BS enos60cecentsceecie 
La Promusse Donn&e (‘‘ Pensée Fugitive”). 
Dex Frerscutrz, Fantasia .. 


“ The above six pieces the best collection of piano- 
forte music that we have seen for very long. Brilliant, showy, 
full of variety, without offering any obstacle to the ordin: 


2 
2 
eerste ee ee ee eeeeee 8 
8 
5 
3 


@eccoosca oo 





ONGS BY EDWARD LAND.|BSYinuuwos cmuratlatal on — — 
Angel forms will guard ua (for no); O could | — , and commendable 
Gur fly AX 1 (sung yy Signori + Stat The | brevity.” — a, - Nov. na. 
e MeCZzE0-80) 0); yu whom 
Popalar: Melodies, prmton gry TR wel y Evwany |‘ Admirable pleces, where the student will find both pleasure 
ung by the » LONDON GLEE and Ms 5 ey AD i and rm pe ron and oe = ample 
ability audience.” 
fo a luck ; wtThe fermalsts cine Ordheetre, Dot, Stk 
eg ag Oy ay a i Caamza & Co, Limited, 20), Regent-street, W. 


(No. $13, Sept. 24, °69. 








NATIONAL MUSIC. 


OOD’S NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION 

OF THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND. Arranged with 

Pianoforte Accompaniments by Fintay Dor, T.M. Mupis, J. T. 

Surgnns, and H. E. Dispiy, In three volumes, cloth, 21s., or 

the three in one, half-bound, gilt edges, 21s. and 25s. ; elegant 
bindings, full bound morocco, 31s. 6d. 35s. 

The Introduction, Critical Dissertation, and History of the 
Songs, has been written by Groncs Farquaar GRAHAMB, 
Aut or of the article “Music” in the seventh edition of the 

‘* Encylopedia Britannica.” 


THE SONGS WITHOUT THE WORDS. One volume, 7s. 
Introduction by Gzoncs FarquHaR GRanaMsE. 


THE DANCE MUSIC. One volume, 7s. 


Complete Collection of Reels and Strathspeys so as = 
admit of their being played in the sequences of Reel, 
Strathspey, and Ree! 


OORE’S IRISH MELODIES. — With New 
paste and Accompaniments, and Edited by G. A. 
MAGFARE. In one a full Music Size, 21s. ; in _ 
each containing Twelve Songs, 4s. ; or each Song separately, 18. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


NEW MUSIC 


BY 


Cc. GODFREY. 


— 








QUADRILLES. s. a. 
Coldstream Guards, on Scotch airs ......cesseeeeeeeees 4 0 
Queen of the Isles, on Gounod’s ‘‘[rene” ............+. 4 0 
Saphir, Le, on airs from F. David’s 8 “ Le Saphir” cocccoee 4 0 

LANCERS. 
The REDS Wie 04 00 00.00. 08 060600 00.00 00:060d0008 do cccece 46 
WALTZES. 


ary TING 00.00.00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00.00 00 00.08 
a ee 





40 

ee eevecoes 40 

ra, The .. apenas and 1 40 

Gution Sweetheart ioeese 6 O 

Goode, Sree one eo sonics cocoee & 9 

GALOPS. 

Wind-up, 40 

awe y Xe Oe “tounded on the celebrated American air.. oo 40 

‘Cross Country suse 4 0 

Mayfair, on subjects from Nicolai’s 3 “Merry Wives” .. 40 
SCHOTTISCHE. 

Kettledrum . PrTTTTT Titty soe 40 


Cuaumn & Co. Limited, 201, Reguit-stresh, W. 


CRAMER & CO.’S 
SACRED — 


Saint Cecilia. Gems of Sacred Melody in a Pais «” 
— arranged for the pianoforte by J. G. Call- 


ON. 1, Containing Selections from Handel, Mendels- 
sohn, —_ Mozart, papain + f. 


ee ee ee ee eeee 








an 
o 


N Con Selections from Ch 
0, 2, “nae eran, Chopin 


, and 


No. 3, Containing Selections Selections from Auber ng ¥e 
Goi ’ 
n= dp none 5 0 
pi Duet 6 
"Duet 6 


Caaman & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


“xX ENI A” 
NEW SCENA. 
SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR 
MDLLE, CHRISTINE NILSSON 


BY 
HERR MEYER LUTZ. 








Faom tas “Tivzs” or Jura 29, 


“Last not least Malle. Nilsson sang in Piaben 0 Rep Renet, 
by Herr M Lutz, entitled ‘ fal dow nef quaint 
two of the of which have all the graceful flow and 
charm of national melodies.” 


Faom tus “ Dairy Taracnarn” or Jun 30, 


**Mdille. Nilsson also made a great effect in a Scena 
» . er ys eyer Lutz, a decidedly clever 
for which it is safe to prophesy popularity, and which on this 
occasion was most erously encored.” 





On the Title-page there is an admirable Likeness of 
this eminent Artiste. 





PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


LONDON : 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 





201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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LADY MOON. 


a 

Lady Moon that thus sedately 
Marchest thro’ the even sky, 

Thou so tranquil and so stately, 
And so all unrestful I! 

Yon thy pathway peaceful-bordered 
Fills my longing heart with dree: 

O how hard my lot is ordered 
That I cannot follow thee. 


II. 

In the dimple of the meadow 
Where the waterfall is clear, 

Underneath a linden shadow 
Stands the cottage of my dear. 

Lady Moon, in lowlands stilly 
Peer the dusky trees between, 

Thro’ her window look on Lily, 
Seek my darling and my queen. 


Ill. 
Moon who art to lovers nearest, 
Find the chamber of mine own; 
Tell her that I hold her dearest, 
But for her my life were lone. 
Tell her she is truth and treasure, 
Light and love and all in all; 
Mine her sorrow, mine her pleasure, 
Mine whatever may befall. 


Iv. 
Ah, but add unto thy proving 
I am bound in love's despite, 
And the license of pure loving 
Is for me a lost delight. 
Only at the cost of sinning 
Can I taste of passion’s bliss. 
Ask her is such joy worth winning? 
Can she list a love like this ? 
Tav. 








PROVINCIAL. 





The scenery and dresses of the Gaiety burlesque 
of ‘* Columbus” have been sold for a large sum to 
the Management of the Royal Amphitheatre at 
Liverpool, where the extravaganza will be produced 
at Christmas. 





At the Oxford, Sheerness, a few nights ago, as Mr. 
Jem Etherington was performing in a comic ballet, 
entitled “ Quicksilver Dick,” in one part of which 
he has to take a high leap, the men who should 
catch him, from some mistake, moved from their 
positions, which resulted in the performer, who is a 
big man, falling with great violence to the ground, 
and seriously injuring his hip and spine. 





The Italian Operas in Dublin have been successful 
in point of attendance. “ Lucia” brought on for 
the second time Mdlle. de Murska, whose interpre- 
tation of the part was intelligent and careful, but 
somewhat unsympathetic. Sig. Mongini’s Edgardo 
was marked by energy where he should have been 
subdued, as in the ‘Fra poco,” and by tameness 
where he ought to have been energetic, as in the 
‘* Maledetta.” On the next night however in the 
“Trovatore” he sang really well and gained great 
applause, Mdlle. Tietjens and Mr. Santley sharing 
the honours. The performance of ‘* Don Giovanni” 
was certainly the worst we ever heard; we do not 
know which was the most unsatisfactory, Sig. 
Gardoni as Ottavio, Mdlle. Baumentio as Elvira, 
Sig. Zoboli as Leporello, or Sig. Casaboni in the dou- 
ble impersonation of Masetto and the Commendatore. 
Malle. Tietjens, to make matters worse, was not 
in voice, and Mr. Santley though singing his 
music well, according to his custom, is a most 
uninteresting Don. The ‘ Flauto Magico” drew 
an immense house, every seat in the theatre having 
an occupant; and “ Faust” proved nearly as 
attractive. Mdlle. Tietjens sustained the rdle 
of Marguerite with her usual earnestness and 
unsparingness of her voice, although suffering from 
hoarseness; and Signor Gassia, as Mejistofele 
sang and acted like the consummate and versatile 


artiste he is. Mr. Santley'’s Valentine is simply 
unapproachable by any other baritone on the stage. 
La Sonnambula again brought on Mdlle. de Murska 
as a graceful Amina, Signor Mongini playing Elvino. 
Two morning concerts in the Winter Garden Palace 
are announced. The engagement concludes on 
Saturday next. 





Mr. G. H. Delafield—an actor who, despite the 
invaluable assistance rendered him by the scene- 
painter and property man, failed in making a 
favourable impression on the public—having con- 
cluded his engagement in the Belfast Theatre Royal 
(lessee, Mr. J. F, Warden), the renowned comedian 
Mr, J. L. Toole, accompanied by Mr. Lionel Brough, 
opened for five nights, on Monday evening last. 
There was a very large audience, for despite the 
drawback with which each of his annual returns to 
Belfast is more and more complained about, that 
Mr. Toole does not bring with him any novelties— 
people do crowd to the theatre to witness the per- 
formances of this consummate artist. The pieces 
selected for his re-appearance were not new. 
* Dearer than Life” was performed during Mr, 
Toole’s last visit here, while the second piece was 
* Oliver Twist,” and which of Mr. Toole’s innume- 
rable admirers has not seen him in the Dodger? 
But as old Michael Garner in ‘‘ Dearer than Life,” 
and as the Artful Dodger, with his grotesque distor- 
tions, his rollicking humour, and his wonderful 
make-up, Mr. Toole was enthusiastically welcomed, 
and the tears and laughter of his audience were 
quite as much at his command as they have ever 
been. In fact, Mr. Toole has never been more 
thoroughly at home, nor more completely success- 
ful. On Tuesday night the house was again filled 
in all parts. Te bill contained ‘ Doing for the 
Best,” ‘*The Steeplechase,” and ‘French before 
Breakfast.”——-At the Ulster Hall Popular Con- 
certs on Monday evening, there was an over- 
flowing audience. Miss Fennell, of Dublin, 
rendered the songs, ‘Father, whose _ bless- 
ing we entreat,’’ from Benedict’s ‘ St. Cecilia” 
(Mr. Cellier accompanying on the organ), and 
“Pur dicesti” (A. Lotti), also a new ballad 
by Mr. Cellier, entitled ‘‘ Katie's Confidence.” 
The second item was encored (and repeated) 
while the sweet melodious composition from the 
pen of the conductor of the concerts was loudly 
applauded. Mr. Cellier had only two organ selec- 
tions—a fantasia, by A. Guilmaut, and the air, 
“Quoniam tu solus sanctus,’ from Rossini’s ‘“‘ Messe 
Solennelle.” Under the direction of Mr. Basquit, the 
band of the 54th Regiment opened the concert with 
the overture to the opera ‘‘ Zampa” (Herold), after 
which they played the valse ‘‘ Norwood,” written by 
a well-known local musician, Mr. Benjamin Hobson 
Carroll, and arranged for the band by its able con- 
ductor. The audience loudly demanded a repetition 
of it. The concluding piece, by the band, was 
Conrade’s Pot pourri—‘A Musical Tour through 
Europe.” All the selections by the band were 
warmly received, Mr. Edwards’s entertainment, 
“‘ Life and Scenes in America,” has for the last ten 
days been attracting large audiences to the Victoria 
Hall, 





The success of the ‘ Winter's Zale” at the 
house is nightly crowded, and its enlarged accommo- 
dation is well tested. 


dead in Manchester. 


of their appreciation by the public, 


with Etna in the distance. 


the Scene 5, Act iv., which is a lovely land 


place in sheepshearing. 








Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, is unequivocal. The 


For many reasons this 
success is gratifying to the directors and the manager. 
It must prove that the love of the legitimate is not 
Finer scenery was never 
placed on Manchester boards, and the nightly 
applause awarded to the different scenes is indicative 
Undoubtedly 
the finest scene is that of the Theatre at Syracuse 
It would require an art 
critic to do justice to this—one of Mr. Grieves’s 
best scenes—but little else might be said of 


scape, just suited for the revels which take 
Two other choice speci- 
mens of the scene painters’ art are Palace of 
Polixenes (Perkins) and the sacred grove (Grieve) 
Mr. G. Gordon is also to be complimented on his 


‘summer apartment in the palace decorated with 
flowers ; ’ and Mr. E. B. Herberte (the scene-painter 
of the establishment) has been successful with his 
brush in the “Queen's apartments,” a Pompeian 
interior, In fact, praise can but be awarded to all the 
sets, save to the ‘ Allegory,” which savours a trifle 
too much of the pantomime for our taste. Of the 
acting we can only speak of Mr. Calvert's Leontes as 
one of his successes (since the first night, when no 
doubt managerial cares interfered with his duo 
interpretation of the part); he has played with an 
appreciation much to be admired. His grief at the 
termination of the trial-scene, on learning the result 
of the oracle and his wife’s death, was most intense ; 
—in fact all through the scene in question. Equally 
finished was his acting in the last act, when, in 
sombre mourning garb—his hair fringed with the 
frosts of great grief and increasing years—he mourns 
his wife and son, reaching a climax, when on viewing 
the statue at Paulina’s house, and touching it, he 
exclaims, ‘‘O! she’s warm!’’ We hope to see Mr. 
Calvert again and again in the part, for such a consci- 
entious and honest exposition of Shakespeare is not 
common. Of the other characters, we can speak well 
of Mrs. Calvert, Hermione, who all through played 
carefully, though at times a trifle stagey, and who, in 
the last scene, looked as marble as Carrara itself. 
Miss Julia Seaman, Paulina; Mr. Gibson, Camillo; 
Mr. Archer, Polixenes; and Mr. Raymond, Antigonus; 
Mr. J. A. Chaw is too decidedly Hibernian for a 
Shakespearean clown; his Autolycus lacks dry 
humour. Miss Kate Baldwin and Miss A. Claude 
are Florizel and Perdita respectively, but they 
speak their parts with too little appreciation 
of the poetry with which the feat abounds. 
Of the minute details of the stage arrangements we 
would say much. The costumes and appointments 
generally speak volumes for Mr. Calvert's taste and 
study. The processions of Symposiarch, Squires, 
Bacchantes, &c., all attired in costumes of the period, 
and bearing musical instruments, wine vessels, &c., 
all of which are authentic copies of original ones 
in various museums, render the ‘‘ Winter's Tale” as 
presented at the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, very 
instructive, as well as vastly entertaining ——The 
prospective arrangements for the winter season, now 
beginning, include two concerts by Malle. Nilsson 
and party. Royal Italian Opera, nine performances ; 
Mr. Buckstone and Haymarket Company, twelve 
nights; Howard Paul, &c., &c. 





Malle, Christine Nilsson made her first appear- 
ance in Liverpool at the Philharmonic Hall, on 
Thursday evening last week, with extraordinary 
success. She was assisted by Mdme. Trebelli-Bet- 
tini, Signor Bettini, Signor Foli, and the Band and 
Chorus of the Philharmonic Society, and the program 
was as follows :—Overture, ‘‘ Kuryanthe” (Weber) ; 
Duet, ‘Bella imago,’’ ‘ Semiramide” (Rossini), 
Mdme, Trebelli and Sig. Foli; Gipsy Chorus, 
“ Bohemian Girl” (Balfe); Aria, ‘Ah! fors’ lui,” 
“ Traviata,” Mdlle. Christine Nilsson; Air, ‘ Rage 
thou angry storm,” ‘‘ Gipsy’s warning” (Benedict), 
Sig. Foli; Part song, ‘‘ On the sea”’ (Mendelssohn) ; 
Aria, ‘‘Nobil Signor,” ‘* Huguenots’’ (Meyerbeer), 
Mdme. Trebelli; Romance, ‘ Connais tu te pays” 
“ Mignon” ,» (A. Thomas), Mdlle, Nilsson ; Canzone, 
“Su audiarm” (Paladilhe), Signor Bettini; Finale, 
‘‘Chimifrena,” “ Lucia,” (Donizetti), Mdlle. Nilsson 
and Mdme. Trebelli, MM. Bettini, Foli, Edward 
Murray, and Chorus. Overture, ‘‘ Camp of Silesia ”’ 
(Meyerbeer); Duet, ‘‘ Per valli, per boschi” (Blangini), 
Signor and Mdme. Bettini; Grande Scene et Air, 
“A vos jeux, mes amis,” ‘‘ Pile et blonde,” ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
(A. Thomas), Mdlle, Christine Nilsson ; Chorus for fe- 
male voices, ‘‘Oh! maidens fair,” “‘ Huguenots” (Mey- 
erbeer) ; Aria, “ L’Etranger” (Alary), Mdme. Trebelli- 
Bettini; Duetto, ‘‘Quando di sangue tinto ” (Doni- 
zetti), Sigg. Bettini and Foli; Ballade, (Auber), Mdlle, 
Nilsson; Part song ‘‘ Sweet village” (Hatton); March 
of Priests, ‘‘ Athalie” (Mendelssohn). The marvel- 
lous singing of the famed ‘ Swedish Nightingale” 
surpassed all expectations. Every one of her pieces 
afforded the greatest delight, but the “* Hamlet” 
scena was undoubtedly the sensation of the concert. 
On Saturday afternoon a second concert was given, 
Malle. Nilsson having the support of Mdme. Trebelli, 
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Malle. Gilardoni, Sigg. Bettini and Foli, Mr. J. u.| 
Welbli, and Mr. Benedict, conductor. Mdlle. Nilsson 
“ Angels ever bright and fair’ (Handel), Scena 
“ Alfin son tna” “ Lucia” (Donizetti), Swedish 
Melodies, Duet “ Ebben per mia” wtth Mdme. 
Trebelli, Quartet ‘* Marta,” and was again most 
enthusiastically cheered for her wonderful singing of 
the grand scena from ‘ Hamlet.” It is to be 
regretted that there were not larger audiences at | 
these concerts; both galleries were crowded, but a 


RANE 





creat number of boxes and stalls were vacant, no | 
doubt owing to the high prices charged for admission. 
The lowest price charged was five shillings gallery, | 
the stalls fifteen shillings each, prices 
consequent upon the exceptional nature of the 
performance, We may remark that next month 
Mdlle. Nilsson will sing in the “ Creation” 
nnd a miscellaneous concert in the Free Trade Hall, 
Manchester, with eminent artists, and Mr. Charles 
Hallé’s celebrated orchestra and chorus. The 
prices there are half-a-crown, body of the hall; 
stalls, ten shillings. If Mdlle. Nilsson could be 
engaged to give two Popular Concerts at St. 
George's Hall, Liverpool, she would meet with a 
most enthusiastic reception from the musical public 
who are debarred from attending the very ex- 
pensive concerts of the Philharmonic Society.—— 
* School” is having a successful run at the Alex- 
andra Theatre, and Mr. Saker must be congratu- 
lated on engaging Mr. Frederick Younge’s company, 
The orchestra under the direction of Mr. H. J. Love- 
day is the best we have had in Liverpool for some 
time. Mr. Il. W. Pearson is now the acting- 
manager of the theatre——Mr. B. Webster and 
Mrs. Mellon are at the Amphitheatre, Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard Paul at the Queen's Hall, and the “ Grand 
Duchess” is still the attraction at the Prince of 
Wales's Theatre. 


being 





The second of the sixteenth series of Glasgow 
Saturday Evening Concerts took place on the 18th. 
There was a very which the 
Mdme. Bodda-Pyne 
chief artiste, and received an ovation. 
air from 


large attendance, 
attractive program justified, 
was the 
Rode’ ‘©Crown Diamonds” was her prin- 
cipal performance, and it was very brilliantly exe- 
euted. For an encore, in the latter part of the 
evening, she sang “ Home, swect home,” with 
Mdme. Bodda-Pyne was announced 
her farewell at this concert, but owing, 
*, to the uncertain meaning of “ farewell” 
in modern English, no demonstration took place. 
The other vocalists comprised Malle. 
pleasing 


much feeling, 
as taking 
doubth 


Zuliani, a 
Miss Jocelyn, a young and pro- 
mising contralto, possessing a voice of much rich- 
ness, Which, however, she seemed chary of exerting ; 
Mr. Beverley, a tenor of considerable power. He 
sang the recitative and aria from ‘ Faust,” “ All 
hail! thou dwelling pure and lowly,” with taste and 
feeling. Throughout the evening, indeed, he exerted 
himself most successfully, probably with the view of 
challenging an adverse critic, who, in a local paper, 
took exception to his ability. 


oprano ; 


Signor Perunini, a 
baritone of good quality, sang several pieces from 
the “ Barber of Seville,” with great humour and 
verve. Mr. Berger presided at the pianoforte as 
He played a piece of his own, which he calls 
**Tona,”’ but we must enter into a protest against 
the mere stringing together of a couple of fa- 
miliar Scotch airs, and giving them a fanciful title. 
If the name of the piece is such a desideratum as it 
seems to be, Mr. Berger might have chosen some 
Highland music, instead of taking two old Lowland 
Scotch airs and coupling them with the name of a 


usual, 





place with which they have no possible connection. | 
Mr. Lambeth presided at the grand organ and played 
the following ** Adorate and Procedenti,” 
(Clari); ‘* Larghetto” (Mozart); ‘ Preludium and 
Fugne " (Bach).——-The Glasgow Choral Union gave 
a sacred concert in the Cathedral on the afternoon of 
Saturday the 18th, to a large and fashionable au. | 
dience. The program was entirely composed of 

portions of Haydn's * Creation,” the solo parts being 

taken by lady and gentleman members of the Union. 

With some exceptions the solos were firmly and | 
faithfully rendered, Miss Magaretta Smythe’s singing | 
qeing excellent. 


pieces 





training, thanks toMr. Lambeth. ‘The heavens are 


telling” was given with fine effect. A great draw- 
back to these concerts, otherwise highly appreciated, 
is the want of sitting accommodation. As these 
concerts always take place in the nave the audience 
are obliged to stand during the whole performance. 
We hope that chairs will be provided before the 
next concert. Most of the pieces sung at this 
concert are to be repeated by members of the Choral 
Union at a concert to be given by Malle. Nilsson, 
and party, in the City Hall, on the 7th October.—— 
At the Theatre Royal, Mr. Buckstone’s Haymarket 
Company have been gaining large audiences for the 
last fortnight. The whole Company are so indi- 
vidually excellent that it is difficult to say which 
pleases best, but next to Mr. Buckstone’s immense 
humour, Mr. Chippendale’s portraitures, and Mr. 
Compton’s characters, are much relished. The 
pieces played have, of course, been invariably stan- 
dard, and thoroughly enjoyable. Tom Taylor’s new 
piece, ‘‘ New Men and Old Acres,” is to be produced to- 
night (Friday) for Mr. Buckstone’s benefit. As some 
interest attaches to this new production of a very 
fertile pen, we shall notice it in full next week. A 
special word of recognition is due to Mr. Ken- 
dal’s performances with the Haymarket Company. 
This gentleman is very clever, and promises 
well for the future. Tke sisters Nelson ter- 
minated a brief engagement at the Royal Alex- 
andra on the 18th inst. We are sorry they 
drew very thin houses, as their ability is undoubted 
in the line of burlesque and farcical humour. 
Mr. J. F. Booth, an American tragedian, opened 
in * Uncle Tom's Cabin” on the 18th, and is 
drawing pretty well. The piece is mounted very 
fairly, but we think the lessee is overdrawing his 
popularity by dealing too much in sensation. We 
think he might readily create a specialité of light, 
sparkling entertainment, such as burlesque, operetta, 
and farce, but he is weighting himself too heavy just 
now. The Prince of Wales Theatre, now rebuilt, 
opens on the 30th inst., under the management of 
Mr. Belton, late of the Theatre Royal, Exeter. 











Malle. Christine Nilsson has made a great hit at 
Scarborough: a most eulogistic notice appears in 
the Scarborough Gazette of her concert on Wednes- 
day, from which the following are extracts :—We do 
not remember a greater success than the concert of 
last night. The engagement of the renowned and 
brilliant vocalist, Mdlle. Nilsson, has been an- 
nounced for some weeks, and the concert has been 
spoken of as the great musical event of the season 
at Scarborough. A whole galaxy of talent accom- 
panied the fair Swede on her visit, and the names 
of Gilardoni, Bettini, Foli, Wehli, and Benedict, are 
each a host of attraction. The hall presented a 
charming appearance as row after row of the far- 
extended reserved seats became filled with beauty 
and fashion. The. opening piece was a trio by 
Randegger, beautifully sung by the artists. Rossini’s 
‘Non piu mesta,” followed, Mdme. Bettini affording 
great delight to the audience by her effective delivery 
of the recitative, and the playful fancy with which 
she invested the air. Signor Foli sang an air from 
“ Lucretia,” but—anticipating the second part of 
the concert we may say that his crowning effort was 
in the fine song in which he appealed to English 
ears and hearts, “‘The brave old oak.” His full 
round voice, and the swing of the song, gave to its 
performance a marvellous effect. Mdme. Gilardoni 
sang Wallace’s ballad, ‘‘ Why do I weep for thee?” 
with much grace and expression, and richly de- 
served the tribute of applause that was rendered to 
her. Malle. Nilsson next appeared, amid the accla- 
mations of the audience, the house rising to give 


| her welcome ; and in Handel's “‘ Angels ever bright 


and fair,” the charming prima donna found at 
once an inroad to the feelings of her admirers. 
Her exquisite expression and delicacy of delivery 
captivated every heart, and the enthusiastic 
acknowledgment of the vast company was almost 
beyond restraint until the close. The slightly 
foreign accent that characterised her enunciation 
added to the interest of the air, which was never 


M | more perfectly given. Mr. Wehli, in his pianoforte 
The chorus was in excellent ,8elos during the evening, equally astonished and! 


delighted every hearer. His consummate mastery of 
the instrument, in every detail of executive perform- 
ance, was fully illustrated in the pieces which he 
played, and his part in the concert was undoubtedly 
one of its greatest features. Sig. Bettini sang Doni- 
zetti’s aria ‘* Deserta in terra,” but he excelled more 
especially in the Tarantelle he sang in the second 
part. The Swedish melodies by Mdlle. Nilsson were 
quaint and curious, while they finely displayed the 
pure intonation of the vocalist and the versatile 
powers she possesses in the command of her voice. 
The laughing quartett from ‘* Martha,” that closed 
the first part, was admirably and most artistically 
rendered. The trio ‘Qual volutta,” by Verdi, 
opened the second part; after which Gounod’s air 
“Quand tu chantes,” was brilliantly given by Mdme. 
Bettini. The enthusiasm of the audience was 
brought to its climax in the great scena “ Pile et 
blonde” from Ambroise Thomas’s ‘ Hamlet.” 
This was Mdlle. Nilsson’s crowning effort. It 
brought out the full feeling of the artiste, and 
evoked her every power. Its passionate utterance, 
and anon its delicate placidity, outbursts as of 
madness subsiding into delicious calm, aided by a 
grandeur of dramatic conception and action, ren- 
dered this the very ne plus ultra of operatic vocal 
perfection. A storm of applause followed, and in 
the most obliging manner the scena was partially 
repeated. Its first hearing seemed to give the 
impression that repetition of such an effort was 
barely possible, yet it was given with equal effect, 
and was again most rapturously applauded. Signor 
Bettini’s Tarantelle and Mr. Webli’s solos followed ; 
after which Mdlle. Nilsson again appeared in a duet 
(Rossini’s “‘ Ebben per mia”) with Madame Bettini. 
Our admiration was divided between the two, but the 
charming naiveté and lovely personal appearance of 
the fair Swede bore down the balance, and she re- 
ceived our reluctant adieus and our warmest wishes 
that in future seasons we may yet again be soul- 
filled with the delight she has afforded us on this 
her first visit to Scarborough. 





CHORAL FESTIVALS IN THE NORTH. 





It really seems as if musical activity in the North 
is outpacing us altogether. The accounts we have 
received of choral festivals alone, would completely 
glut our pages. It must suffice just to record the 
fact that at Great Bridgnorth (choirmaster Mr. John 
Towers), Manchester (Mr. Jones), Eccles (Mr. Mea- 
doweroft), and lastly Ghester Cathedral with eight 
hundred voices, choral festivals have been given 
with, what we are led to believe, the most unequivocal 
success. The South must really be astir, looking to 
its laurels, or the ‘‘ canny ” countrymen of the North 
will completely eclipse them by their musical glory. 
Our self-satisfied Londoner, will not, at least in 
things musical, be able much longer to ask—Can 
any good thing come from the north ? 

We have details of the Annual Festival held at the 
church dedicated to 8. Mary the Virgin, Hulme, Man- 
chester, alluded to above, on Thursday, the 16th inst., 
at which a procession was formed, consisting of 
upwards of 120 choristers (all surpliced) singing 
“With hearts in love abounding,” set to a tune 
by the organist of the church, Mr. W. 8. Jones. 
The procession was augmented at the entrance to 
the chancel by another, consisting of the Ven. 
the Archdeacon of Manchester, preceded by the clergy 
of the church and about twenty other ecclesiastics. 
When the vast choir had taken their places evensong 
was commenced. The service consisted of preces 
and responses; Tallis; psalms, Brine in E flat, 
Walmesley in B flat, and Woodgate in E flat. The 
canticles were sung to a bold union setting in A by 
Dr. E. G. Monk, of York Minster. The Anthem 
was composed expressly for the occasion by Dr. 
Hiles, to words from Psalms 122, 84, 42, 43, and 
27. The whole composition is on a par with 
some of the talented doctor's previous works. 
Dr. Hiles presided with his usual good taste at the 
organ, a post far from being a sinecure with such a 
choir, and the whole of the other musical arrange- 
ments devolved on Mr. W. 8. Jones, the organist of 
the church, who directed the rehearsals, and con- 





ducted the service. The decorations of the church 
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are beyond description ; flowers in the most perfect 
taste abound. 








THE THEATRES. 





The Globe has re-opened with an English version, 
by Mr. J. W. Robertson, of Victorien Sardou’s comedy 
(produced in Paris in 1862) of “* Les Ganaches.” The 
term ganache may be rendered in slang phraseology 
as “stick,” signifying the obstructive and use- 
less element of society. Mr. Robertson in 
the title Progress” has chosen the _  ab- 
stractive antithesis of the French title. Like 
M. Sardou he illustrates the opposing forces 
of improvement and conservatism, the progressing 
and the retarding elements of human action. In 
the French play brought out at the Gymnase the 
fogies were represented by a Duc de la Rochepéans 
and his son the Marquis, who are stern Legitimists, 
by one Fromentel and his son Urbain, Orleanists, 
and by Dr. Léonidas Vauclin, a fierce Republican. 
These chargcters and their points of agreement 
and dissension receive an English dress by the 
adapter, who changes the scene of the ducal 
mansion in Brittany into an English abbey, the 
manorial residence of Lord Mompesson. The visit 
of John Ferne a rising young engineer, who calls to 
complete his plans for carrying a railway through the 
estate, forms the mainspring of the action. The 
residents at the Abbey proved to be Lord Mompesson 
who has attained a very advanced age; his son, the 
Hon. Arthur Mompesson who has now passed his 
fiftieth year; and Dr. Brown, a physician. Visitors 
at the house are Mr. Bunnythorne, a wealthy 
contractor who has retired from business, and 
is a bluff, elderly gentleman of what he calls 
the good old school, and his son, Bob Buny- 
thorne, ® foolish young lout who affects to be a 
poet, and tries to pass himself off as a man of genius 
by perpetually quoting unmeaning stanzas. The 
ladies of the establishment consist of Myrnie, an 
old maid, and Eva, the cousin of Arthur Mompesson, 
and protégée of the family. When the piece opens 
Eva has been for a twelvemonth living with the 
Mompessons, and an encounter with John Ferne 
brings back the recollections of an early meeting. 
The Hon. Arthur Mompesson regards his cousin as 
his future wife; and the appearance of a rival in the 
form of the engineer is the cause of great dis- 
comfiture. When John Ferne announces he has 
come to take arailway through the Mompesson estate, 
the fury of Arthur is expressed in the strongest terms, 
and the act-drop falls on the declaration that he will 
use every means in his power to prevent such a de- 
secration of the family property. The secondand third 
acts occupy one scene, the Tapestry Chamber in the 
same mansion. A lapse of two months is supposed to 
have occurred, and Arthur Mompesson has returned 
from London triumphant in the victory achieved by 
gaining from the Railway Committee an assurance 
that no locomotive will ever run through the Abbey 
Grounds. The preservation of the family estate is 
not, however, the only result of his mission to the 
Metropolis. He has changed his habits of thought 
as well as his costume, and been converted to the 
belief in the advantages of Progress. Eva is 
suffering from a relapse, which Dr. Brown perceives 
can only be arrested by securing her happiness 
with the only man she loves, and he contrives 
that John Ferne shall have an interview with her, 
whilst he persuades Arthur Mompesson to appear as 
if he gave his consent to her union with the worthy 
engineer. The plan answers admirably, but the 
mischief-making spinster endangers its success by 
revealing a conversation she has overheard, to the 
effect that John Ferne’s avowal of love was only like 
Arthur Mompesson’s supposed consent, a trick to 
cheat her back to convalescence. Ultimately John 
Ferne overcomes the prejudices of the patricians, 
and in the stage from illness to health, and the 
transition from despair to happiness, Eva declares 

she has felt the true advantages of ‘“ Progress.” 
The version of the French play of which the fore- 
going forms the plot, is but an indifferent work of 
art on Mr. Robertson’s part. The dialogue has been 


much lengthened and waited; the Bunny thornes are 


English. The proceedings of the engineer, John 
Ferne, are wholly improbable. It is not in the 
manner shown that a railway is planned; nor has 
an engineer anything to do with the surveying 
of the land, or with the opposition which 
arises from landed proprietors. The first duty is 
fulfilled by surveyors, the second obstacle is com- 
bated by lawyers. To suppose an_ engineer 
marching down to acountry-seat and threatening 
the removal of a manor, is to imagine nonsense. 
But for this M. Sardou is responsible rather than 
his adapter. The acting is fair throughout: that of 
Mr. Henry Neville, as Arthur Mompesson, excellent ; 
that of Mr. Clarke as the physician highly charac- 
teristic. Mr. Billington is stiff and undignified as 
John Ferne; Miss Foote is very ladylike as the 
invalid heroine; and Mr. Parselle as good as ever in 
a part which might safely be omitted—the elder 
Bunnythorne. 

At the East London a new drama of the sensa- 
tional kind has been produced, entitled ‘ This 
House to Let,’’ consisting of a prologue and three 
acts. It contains several scenes and situations 
written with more than the author’s usual force, 
and his success has been of the most decided kind, 
the house having been crammed every night since 
the production of the piece. 

At the Royal Alfred (late Marylebone,) Bouci- 
cault’s drama of the “ Octoroon”’ has been given there 
during the week. It is well played, especially in the 
three principal parts, Salem Scudder, Mr. Sennets ; 
Jacob McClosky, Mr. J. Johnstone; and Zoe, Miss 
Agnes Burdetts. This young lady has a natural and 
graceful faculty for pathos. Her acting would be 
better still if she would be somewhat less lacry- 
mose. Tears and a tremulous utterance are sources 
rarely resorted to by great artists. In the nautical 
drama ‘‘ Gale Breezely” Mr. Sennet gave us a graphic 
sketch of an English sailor with his boisterous 
humour, rough generosity—his love of women and 
contempt for danger—which a miscellaneous audience 
is never tired of relishing, 





FINLEN’S ENTERTAINMENT. 





Mr. James Finlen, whilome mock barrister of the 
Judge and Jury Club, subsequently orator, working 
man’s friend and patriot generally, having, according 
to his own statement, ‘failed during his twenty 
years’ advocacy of political and social reform to free 
England of her aristocratic oppression,” resolved to 
sail for the New World, and an entertainment was 
given on Tuesday night at the New Hall of Science, 
Old Street, St. Luke’s, with the view of raising the 
necessary funds for him to pay his passage. A 
lengthy and varied program was provided for the 
occasion. Between three and four hundred persons 
of the poorer class, and apparently Insh, were pre- 
sent, at prices for admission ranging from three- 
pence to one shilling. About two hours were occu- 
pied with songs, speeches, and recitations, the 
greater part by Irishmen, and of a patriotic or party 
character. Two recitations, adapted from Ma- 
caulay’s and Campbell’s odes, were in eulogy of the 
Fenians hanged at Manchester, and in aspiration for 
Irish independence. Both were spiritedly given by 
a@ young man, and wero loudly applauded. Mr. 
Finlen was announced ‘to appear next.” He 
recited the ‘‘ Poacher’s Widow ” and the ‘‘ Jacobins of 
Paris,’*and then made a farewell speech. He said 
that he should bid farewell to England without 
regret, because it was a country the capital of which 
was the home of the most infamous aristocratic mob 
that ever disgraced a nation. He knew that 
he spoke with responsibility, for he had just been told 
by the chairman that there were no less than two 
detectives in front of him. (Hisses, and “ Turn 
them out.’’) He should say no more than he had 
said for the last twenty years, and should dono 
more than he had done in his ordinary course 
during that period. He paid a high tribute to the 
worth of the English labourers, without whom kings, 
princes, bishops, and aristocratic parasites would be 
no more. The men who had persecuted him were 
the base supporters of the House of Commons and 





repulsive; aud the whole tone French rather than 


most unscrupulous, the most malignant men on 
earth—he meant the writers for the press—anony- 
mous libellers, treacherous cowards, and slanderers. 
These were the agents which had been at work to 
destroy the character of a good man who had 
endeavoured to remain a good man. He proceeded 
to say that he was not allowed to live here ; he could 
fight freedom's battle better in the land of the 
star-spangled banner. He hoped to rehabilitate 
himself; and if he should ever return here, to 
continue the fight. He was loudly cheered. 








Panis, Sept. 22. 
At the Chatelet Theatre in Paris a costly burlesque 
has been produced under the title of “ La Poudre de 
Perlinpinpin,” an unendurably tiresome, inane picce, 
which has not even the charm of female beauty 
torecommend it. On Saturday night, and until half- 
past one on Sunday morning everything went wrong, 
none of the machinery would work, fountains and 
forests would obstinately sit down in the very midst 
of cottages, and the scenery was always shifting into 
the wrong place. A second visit aggravates tho 
original impressions. M. Nestor Roqueplan is a 
most brilliant writer and talker, and he has an 
wsthetic appreciation of all that is beautiful in art 
or nature. Every one that has met the great diner- 
out at dinner must have been struck with the 
amazing range of his conversational powers; 


he has, moreover, garnered up large stores 
of experience in such matters whilst he ruled 
over the Opera and Opera-Comique. Why then 


should he leave polite society where he ruled tri- 
umphant, and wander to the Chitelet to waste his 
energies in superintending an extravaganza, which 
really would scarce be worthy of a country fair? 
And if he would be a manager, and if he fancied 
that piece a femmes is the sole road to fortune, why 
should he have groped amidst the refuse of the 
Boulevards for an old forgotten féerie, discarded by 
one of those many theatres which formerly congre- 
gated on the Boulevard du Temple? The old Poudre 
de Perlinpinpin had this advantage over its degen- 
erate regenerate, that it then inflicted on us only 
three acts and twenty tableaux, whereas it has now 
swollen into four acts with thirty-two. It were mere 
derision to attempt any explanation of the plot. 
The King Courtebotte sallies forth to wander in 
search of his daughter, who has been carried off. 
He is accompanied by her suitor, Prince Quicksilver, 
und a veritable Prince charmant is Mademoiselle 
Martel. They are dodged about and impeded in 
their search by a Mephistopheles, armed with some 
wonderful powder. The Princess Zibelline is brought 
home in safety at last after as many adventures as 
befell the King of Garbe’s fair fiancée, and the mar- 
riage is celebrated with much blue fire, tinsel, and 
many lightly-dressed goddesses. Of the tableaux, the 
only one that has any approach to drollery or origin- 
ality is the ballet in the Pays du Porcelaine, where : 
fat teapots waltz with each other, thrusting their 
spouts into each other’s handles; saucers pirouette 
with plates, and Savres and Dresden get up a very 
capital quadrille of cream-jugs and tea-cups. Nor 
must the conflagration of King Courtebotte’s palace 
pass unnoticed, pumped down as it is by innumer- 
able little pompiers, almost as tiny as the Lilli- 
putians whom we saw upon that same stage two years 
ago. It was, of course, inevitable that these hel- 
meted little heroes should set ali the Court singing 
the ‘“‘ Pompiers de Nanterre,”’ and the notes of that 
popular air seemed to divert immensely the gods in 
the gallery. There was also something droll in a 
duel, where several statues descend from their 
pedestals like the commendatore in “ Don Juan,” 
to assist as seconds, and when the figures are 
once at large, they gush forth into the famous 
cancan from the @il Crevé. But how sad is it to 
see a great artist like Lesueur descending from his 
high estate to fooleries which befit only the clown at 
Franconi’s. Motley seems now to be his only wear, 
for he was also the Jack Pudding in “ Gulliver.” 
The piece at the Chitelet has been got up at a great 
cost, but all this expenditure will have been in vain, 
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to see the “ Poudre,” no one will be tempted to 
renew the experiment, 

The open-air concerts in the Champs Elysées ure 
still the favourite resort of the bourgeoisie of Paris, 
and the cafés chantants are reaping their ‘ recolte.”’ 
Apropos of the latter, there is rather a good story of 
Henri Calonna in a new paper, La Gazette Frangaise, 
Two sous-less students of the Quartier Latin are 
lounging by Le Pavilion Henri Quatre. X. hums 
the refrain that the ‘Trouvere” of the place is 


bawling from the boards. ‘ Ah, mon ami,” exclaims 
Z%, with rapture, ‘what a voice you have. Why, 
you've cent mille frances dans le gosier ’’ (four thou- 


sand pounds in your throat), ‘ Alas!" replies X., 
with a sigh, ‘would that I could cracher cent sous 
(spit up five franes); we should then be able to 
have a supper to-night.” 

‘© Le Salon d’Attente,”’ by M. Prevel, announced 
to be in preparation at the Folies Marigny, has been 
produced, It is a clever dialogue between a Parisian 
élégant and an American girl, who meet in the salon 
dattente of a matrimonial agent, and end by dis- 
pensing with his services, and arranging a marriage 
on their own account, “ Le Mari Perdu,” which fol. 
lows, has a plot rather like that of a portion of * The 
Rivals.’ A youth, who has fallen in love without 
regard to parental counsel, runs away from home to 
avoid marrying a woman his father has chosen for 
him, and is unaware that his own choice and that of 
his father have fallen on the same person. The 
success these pieces obtained was eclipsed by that of 
“ Le Fils & Ko-kli-ko,” a Chinese “ buffoonery” 
which followed. 

At the ThéAtre Déjazet, now under the manage- 
ment of M. Eugéne Déjazet, son of the celebrated 
actress, there has been of late a tendency to culti- 
vate a serious kind of drama, little in accordance 
with the gay title of the establishment. Not very 
long ago its patrons were edified with a dismal trifle, 
the plot of which had been formed by a perversion 
of the history of Catherine Parr, and now it opens 
with a five-act drama in verse, written by M. Gui- 
chard, The title of this is ‘“ Monsieur Grandin,” 
being the name assumed by one Desroches, who has 
robbed his employer, Mr. Dalnay, and thereby 
reduced him to bankruptcy. Mdme. Dalnay, who 
aleo conceals her real name in consequence of her 
husband's failure, residing in the country, finds 
among her neighbours one M, Grandin, and, neither 
knowing the real character of the other, they become 
intimate acquaintances, Their intimacy is ce- 
mented by the reciprocated attachment of Pauline, 
the daughter of M. Grandin, to Henri, the son of 
Mdme. Dalnay. M, Grandin is a very morose and 
avaricious man, and he would willingly have pro- 
cured for his daughter a husband more wealthy than 
the man of her choice. Nevertheless, after some 
difficulty he consents to the union of Henri and 
Pauline. Under the circumstances Mdme. Dalnay 
feels bound to reveal her real name, which is no 
sooner uttered than M, Grandin who recognises the 
the widow of his victim, declares with admirable 
coolness that he will never give his daughter to the 
son of a bankrupt. He is, however, not so firm as 
he looks, No sooner is that unhappy lady out of 
his sight than he throws himself on his knees before 
his own wife, and confesses his early delinquency, 
with the additional fact that for fifteen years he has 
been looking out for the victims of his dishonesty, 
in the hope of repairing the wrong inflicted on them. 
Mdme. Grandin is then requested by her penitent 
spouse to make things straight, and Mdme. Dalnay, 
acquainted with the truth, forgives the offender. 
Pauline and Henri are, of course, married, and 
everybody is satisfied but the critic; who asks, why 
M. Grandin, with good intentions that have stood 
the wear and tear of fifteen years, indulges in a 
spirit of hostility just at the moment when an op- 
portunity for reparation is thrust upon him? The 


character of M. Grandin is sustained by the author 
of the piece, 





HOW MOLIERE WAS PAID. 





The life and works of Molidre have been the 
subjects of never-ending commentaries and dis 
cussions, but only quite recently has any attempt 
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been made to show how far the profession of actor 
and playwright was remunerated in the days of 
the Grand Monarque. Grimarest, the author of 
the first life of Molitre, gives 30,000 francs as his 
annual income. Later writers have doubled this 
sum ; but in every case their assertions were mere 
conjectures. M. Léon Guillard has recently 
published an interesting account of Molidre’s 
receipts during the fourteen years preceding his 
death, including the period during which his 
troupe performed at Paris, from 1658 to 1673, as 
comédiens du roi. The amounts paid to him are 
thus divided :— 


As author (twenty-six comedies, exclu- 
sive of “ Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme.”).. 53,508 7 


Livres. Sols, 


As sociétaire (member of the troupe, in- 

cluding his wife’s share from 1662) ... 99,308 12 
His pension as “ bel esprit” ......esesseeee 10,000 0 
His share of the royal subvention in the 

GROUT cissscccsasesee: 00 cage inane aneaiioas 2,500 O 


His pay as Valet de Chambre du Roi ... 4,893 15 
Travelling expenses, performances be- 
fore the Court, KC. csssee cecseseeeeeceeees 1114 0 





Total cecsne.scscscsvesesconce 171,324 14 
To this must be added a further sum for inci- 
dental expenses when actually on duty as Valet 
de Chambre. Molitre took his turn of service 
from the Ist of January to the 31st of March in 
each year, and during this period received two 
livres a day for “menus frais et nourriture.” 
Having held the post during fifteen years, we 
arrive at a total of 2,700. Moliére must likewise 
have derived some profit from the sale of the 
copyright of his later works; but it is more than 
probable that his receipts from such sources were 
but small. The most successful year of his career 
was 1668-9, when he produced “ L’ Avare” “ George 
Dandin,” and “ Tartujfe,” for which he received 
as ‘droits d'auteur” 8,400 livres. His total 
receipts for this year, the most successful of his 
management, amounted to 21,190 livres. 





DESTRUCTION OF THE DRESDEN 
THEATRE. 


The theatre at Dresden was on Wednesday de- 
stroyed by fire. With the exception of the new Opera 
House in Paris, this theatre was perhaps the most 
admirably constructed and, in the art sense, satis- 
factory buildingin Europe. Architecturally speaking, 
it was the greatest ornament of Dresden, whose 
treasures for the most part shun the garish light of 
day, and must be searched for by those who would 
admire them. Semper’s great work has stood but a 
quarter of a century, and unhappily for the architect, 
the spectator who now gazes upon the bare black 
walls of the Dresden Theatre cannnot help out his 
imagination by his remembrance of a grand new 
theatre at Munich. There was a time, during the 
first flush of Wagner’s influence in the Bavarian 
capital, when it seemed probable that Munich 
would have a noble addition to its architectural 
monuments in the shape of a new theatre built 
from the designs of the composer’s personal friend 
and partner in political fortunes, the architect of 
the Dresden Theatre. But either the composer's 
influence suffered -one of the many eclipses it 
has undergone before its total extinction, or the 
King forming himself into a committee of ways 
and means, found the magnificent enterprise al- 
together beyond his powers, and the design was 
abandoned. Semper’s plans disappeared, and now 
that Wagner, too, having lost the favour of the 
King, has retired to solace himself with his art, 
and the worship of beauty, all hope of a new theatre 
and a great architectural work such as might have 
been anticipated if King Louis II. had had the will 
and the power to follow in the steps of his father 
and grandfather, is over. All that we can hope is 
that the Dresden Theatre will be restored so far as 
restoration is possible. If the flames have spared 
the sculptured stories on the outside the restoration 
will be only a question of money, and although, 
with the new constitution of Germany, every incen- 
tive to the adornment of their capitals by the 
nominal rulers has been destroyed, we may trust 
that from some source or other the means may be 





found for the restoration. 








REVIEWS. 





Hours of Sunshine. A series of Poems for Children. 
By Marruias Bann, Author of ** Little Willie,” &c. 
With 16 Coloured Plates, from designs by Oscar 
Pletch. London: Cassell, Peter and Galpin. 

Mr. Barr is par eacellence the children’s poet, and 
has laid the rising generation under no end of 
obligations for his endeavours to instruct and amuse 
them. The present little volume is somewhat 
different from previous works by the same author, 
but it is equally attractive to those for whom it is 
written. The poems are short and interesting, and 
though the “ goody” element is not unduly ob- 
trusive, the sentiments are unexceptionable. Here 
and there we find a careless rhyme, which should 
have been avoided, The ears of children‘are delicate 
and sensitive, and will hardly tolerate ‘bosom " 
as rhyming to “blossom.” The coloured illustra- 
tions are capital. 











The Scriptural Doctrine of Hades: comprising an 
Inquiry into the State of the Righteous and Wicked 
Dead between Death and the General Judgment ; 
and demonstrating from the Bible that the Atone- 
ment was neither made on the Cross nor yet in this 
World. By the Rev. Gzorcz Barriz, D.D. 
London: Longmans and Co. 1869, 

Dr. Bartle is a theologian of the good old stalwart 
sort. He has made up his mind upon most of those 
points which men as grave and men much more 
learned consider with solemn doubt. What strikes 
his contemporaries as the most awful mysteries with 
which man can deal—mysteries insoluble here and 
to be relegated, with a trustful hope and a 
humble conscience, to the hereafter, Dr. Bartle lays 
down as confidently as though he were expounding any 
incontrovertible doctrine in political economy, which 
one of his audience, stupider than the rest, could 
not see. He has no doubts himself; perplexities 
never trouble his head ; incongruities never cross his 
path. And most doctrines are alike tohim. The 
doctrine of eternal damnation he propounds as 
eheerfully as the doctrine of plenary inspiration. 
He sticks out strongly for Types. All biblical his- 
tory transpired to furnish us with types: the life 
and adventures of the Orientals who flourished B.c. 
three or four hundred, were not intended for their 
personal behoof, but were designed to furnish 
modern Christendom with illustrations. Thus ac- 
cording to Dr. Bartle the lives of the early monotheists 
were so many dramas of which the nineteenth 
century furnishes the audience. Life was personal 
enough to them, no doubt, but it was a mere acting 
charade after all, with the solution (which the per- 
formers could not make out) left to be guessed by 
after ages. And Dr. Bartle has guessed it. For 
example, Jonah’s troubles which were very real to 
him, were chiefly allegorical: their object was not 
to hit Jonah hard, but to point a lesson for comfort- 
able theologues who wear the frock coat and white 
tie of the present day. Jonah might have thought 
the storm at sea and the immersion into the ocean a 
tangible and finite episode: a very hard and un- 
pleasant fact ; but Dr. Bartle knows it was a simple il- 
lustration. The tempest, which so discomfited Jonah 
and the sailors, was purely pictorial—not to be read 
at that time but by the aftertime. It meant ‘ God’s 
wrath against sin and His determination to have it 
expiated on the principle of justice.” The crew 
that rowed so hard for their lives was also 
illustrative of the futility of mortal efforts to 
procure salvation. The storm grew angrier, just to 
show Dr. Bartle and his school that the more man 
tries to seek salvation in an earnest laborious way 
the angrier the Almighty becomes. And so on with 
all the Jonahistic adventures, until we come to the 
type of the suffering of the prophet in the fish’s 
belly, which demonstrates that Christ endured 
anguish—in Hell. 

The above furnishes a specimen of the arguments 
whereon Dr. Bartle builds a conviction of the 
penal doctrine of Hades, and the three days’ atone- 
ment of the Saviour there. Where all is purely 


guess-work only supported by optional construction 
of images and texts, we must not look for much 
relevancy. If we did, we should not find it in this 
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book. The author misconstrues, quotes wrongly, is 
ignorant of Hebrew, and equally ignores, or at least 
rejects, the latest efforts of interpreters and commen- 


tators. 1t would be wonderful what Dr. Bartle has 
found out for himself, if he would afford the slightest 
proof of his discoveries. Thus he has ascertained 
that Hades is divided into two compartments, that 
the wicked go to one and the just to another; that 
both compartments are situated under the earth, 
the worse place being lowermost; that the 
one forms a temporary sojourn, and the other an 
everlasting abode of punishment. It is nota 
little curious to find a theologian of these days, a 
man of evident abilities despite his crotchets, and 
of undoubted assiduity in research, setting aside 
all the later labours of the schools, all the light 
which generations of interpreters may afford, 
and stoutly hoisting the old material standard of a 
horned and tailed devil, and a fire and brimstone 
Gehenna. Dr. Bartle exhibits a curious converse of 
doctrines; he is materialistic where most people 
interpret spiritually, he is typical where most people 
read literally. Heaven is “up yonder” with him, 
and Hell is “‘ down there ;” but the real and opera- 
tive history of the Israelites appears to him all types 
and shadows and double significations. And his 
orthodoxy is of that sort, which, while it fashions all 


refuses to recognise existing contradictions, and does 
not think it worth a moment’s while to reconcile them. 
‘It must be true because it is written down,” is his 
line of argument; and in the corollary, ‘It must 
be true, although it is not written down,” he is no 
less stubborn also. 





Japan: being a sketch of the History, Government, 
and Offices of the Empire. By Waurer Dickson. 
Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood and 
Sons. 1869. 

Ata time when the news comes ofa strong conser- 
vative reaction in the most conservative country in 
the world—of agitation to procure the expulsion of 
the foreigner, and of a desire generally to clog the 
wheels of time and retard the inevitable progress 
which is overtaking Japan as well as her neighbours 
—this book will be read with interest. It yields 
information on those points concerning Japan, of 
which Englishmen are ignorant. The general 
features of the country and the outline of its customs 
we know fairly enough, but of the working of 
its political and social systems we know next 
to nothing, and the little we fancy we know is per- 
haps all wrong. Thus, the Emperor of Japan is 
generally regarded in this country as the religious 
head of the state: a grand, dignified and reverenced 
abstraction. It has been stated and often repeated, 
that the Emperor of Japan sits on a throne all day 
without moving his hands, or even his eyes; that he 
is treated as a god, and that his subjects believe that 
the empire totters if he is unsteady. These are the 
exaggerations of the lower classes. There is no doubt 
that he is treated with the greatest reverence and 
respect—that he is, as it were, an ideal abstraction, 
a thing apart, necessary to the empire—that he 
is the Lord’s anointed, and not to be touched; 
and that no subject, however great he may be 
or however firmly he may have grasped the power of 
the empire in the convulsions of a revolutionary 
period, may contemplate placing himself upon that 
seat; and we shall find that two of the greatest 
men who rose to the highest power did not dare to 
take such a step, though one, and perhaps both, 
proposed it to himself, and broached the idea to his 
followers. Though Nobunanga set up a represen- 
tation of himself to be worshipped, he did not set 
aside the Emperor; and though Taikosama pro- 
posed to depose the Emperor, his followers would 
not allow it, or at least dissuaded him from making 
the attempt. Still the Emperor is not altogether 
looked upon as the spiritual being he is gene- 
rally represented in modern books. Indeed, in 
the first periods of the history of the country 
the head of the empire was the commander, 
the leader of the army. Zinmu led his army 
to victory; and long after him the Empress 
Jinku Kogoo led her army into Corea. Her son 


Hatchimang, was at the head of his army. But 
where there is no enemy to fight, the post of com- 
mander-in-chief soon falls into abeyance. Japan has 
long been in this position—of having no enemy to 
watch or to attack. Such a position entails, almost of 
necessity, the creation of a duality or double power. 
The weak condition to which the imperial court 
descended, after it had been denuded of its power, 
and after the command of its armies had fallen from 
the hands of scions of the blood-royal into those of 
other families, was followed by convulsions, civil 
wars, and bloodshed, till the people returned to a 
state of ignorance, and the fields to barrenness ; but 
this seems only a consequence of having no enemy, 
no near neighbour with whom by a process of con- 
stant watching and battling, as in Europe, the 
sinews of a nation are strengthened, and national 
feeling is concentrated into a unity. 

The real Emperor for all practical purposes is 
not the Mikado but the Tycoon, or Shiogoon, as the 
author spells it. He wields the power, while the 
Mikado nominally confers it, and remains lord 
suzerain. The relative position of Mikado and 
Shiogoon is shown in a picture at the beginning of 
Mr. Dickson’s work. The upper half of the picture 
represents the Shiogoon or Tycoon at the palace 
in the capital, Miako, making his obeisance 
and performing homage before his liege lord 
the Emperor, seated in the great hall, Shi 
shin den, of the palace. The upper part of the 
Emperor's person is concealed behind a screen 
of thin slips of bamboo hanging from the roof. 
The throne is three mats, or thin mattresses, 
placed one above the other upon the floor. There 
is no chair or support to the back. On each 
side of the Emperor sit on their knees on the 
floor the high officers of his court. Before him is 
seen the late Shiogoon, kneeling and prostrating 
himself, with his head to the floor. Behind the 
Shiogeon are his high officers Stotsbashi and the 
great Daimio Owarri, both in a similar position of 
prostration ; while beneath, in the open court, are 
military officials of the Imperial court standing or 
kneeling. This picture represents accurately a fact, 
and what appears to be a correct illustration of the 
ideas of the people of Japan with regard to the 
relative status of the Emperor and the Shiogoon. 
In the lower part of the same picture may be seen 
the Shiogoon on his progress to the capital, sur- 
rounded by the nobles of his court and attendants, 
and amid the general prostration, upon the public 
road, of his countrymen and fellow-subjects. 

The Daimios are not the highest nobles in the 
land. There is an old order of nobility, remnants 
of a feudal race, called the Koongays and ranking 
next to the imperial families. They were, as a class, 
ruined by the great civil war which lasted over two 
hundred years; and having lost their estates and 
personal property they are now reduced to poverty 
and consequent obscurity. The feudal rulers of the 
present day are the Daimios, who are regarded 
however as parvenus, and not accorded the honour 
of having their names inscribed in the Domesday 
Book of the empire, a privilege reserved only for the 
Koongays. But Diamio and Koongay are alike 
threatened by a new force hitherto unknown in all 
the long, sleepy life of Japan. That force is Demo- 
cracy. Mr. Dickson says :— 

‘“*The leaven is working in the minds of men, 
whether they will or not; and no nation will feel 
the effects of this fermentation more than Japan. 
Above all nations she to this hour retains her 
feudal system intact. She must learn, as others 
have in past times, and may have to learn again, at 
the expense of revolution and blood. The people 
are already being stirred, and dare to question. 
The nobles are beginning to quake, they know not 
why, in the face of changes which are being forced 
upon them. The very throne of the Emperor is 
being searched and shaken.” 

The natural features of Japan are described as full 
of beauty, consorting with the intense love which the 
natives have for their country. A genial climate, 
rich soil, and variety of Jandscape, stir the sense of 
beauty and contribute to the fervour of patriotism. 

“The islands lie at such a latitude as to make the 
air in summer warm without being hot, and in 
winter cold without being raw. The soil, as in all 





Osin, better known by his posthumous title of 


the finest crops of millet, wheat, and sugar-cane, 
and when supplied in unstinted profusion rearing 
splendid timber, or capable, when nearly entirely 
withdrawn, of keeping life and vigour and seeding 
power in a pine-tree of two inches in height. The 
trees have a tendency to break out into excrescences 
from plethora. The variety of surface arises 
from the great height to which the mountains 
rise in an island which at no part presents so 
great a breadth as England, and yet slopes gradually 
from the mountain-tops to the sea. Some of these 
ridges appear to rise to the height of Mont Blane, 
one of them, Fusiyama, being upwards of thirteen 
thousand feet in height, and it would appear that 
other ranges are higher. ‘The great beauty of Fusi 
consists in its rising singly out of a low country with 
a beautifully curved sweep toa conical apex; and 
the atmospheric effects changing from hour to 
hour as it is seen from thirteen provinces, give 
such a variety to this single object that it is rightly 
called by a name to express the feeling that there 
are not two such in the world. The variation 
of atmospheric density make it look at one time 
much higher than that of another. It may be seen 
with its head clear in the blue sky rising out of a 
thick base of clouds, or the clouds rise and roll in 
masses about the middle, leaving the gentle curve 
to be filled up by the mind’s eye from the base to 
the apex. Again the whole contour, in a sort of 
proud, queenly sweep stands out against a cloudless 
ether, or with a little vapour drifting to leeward of 
the summit giving the appearance of a crater ; or, 
after a cool night in September, the eye is arrested 
by the appearance of the bursting downwards of a 
flattened shell, the pure white snow filling the 
valleys from the top, the haze of the morning half 
concealing the hill beneath. Every hour brings a 
change upon a landscape, which consists of a single 
object which the lover of nature can never weary of 
admiring, in a climate where seventy miles of 
atmosphere do not obscure the larger features on 
the face of the mountain even to the naked eye, 
How often would such an object be visible in the 
climate of England?” 


The marvellously rapid growth of Christianity and 
the no less marvellous suddenness of its overthrow, 
occupy a most interesting portion of Mr. Dickson's 
book. It is too long a story to be told here; we 
must therefore refer our readers to the work itself, 
which is full of attractive instruction, A code of 
laws designed to tranquillise the country was 
drawn out by Tyeyas after the expulsion of the 
Jesuits in 1614; which laws are given in Mr, 
Dickson’s volume. 





A Musicat Susscription.—We are authorised 
(says the Mofussilite) to give the broadest contra- 
diction to a merrily mischievous report which has 
obtained circulation, and we regret to say very 
considerable credence, that Major General C, 
Troup and the members of the Stud Committee, 
in order to prolong their stay in cool and pleasant 
Simla, resorted to the not very creditable ex- 
pedient of sending their report to the government 
printing office unsigned! It is quite true that the 
committee’s report reached the government printer's 
hands without a single signature having been 
affixed to it, and that the one or two thousand 
copies which were struck off have sincs had to be 
signed, one by one, by the slow process of ordinary 
caligraphy, and at the rate of about fifty per 
diem, by the major-general and the members of 
the committee. But, though this has caused a 
delay of something like the better part of a month, 
only one member of the committee, a gallant and 
accomplished major of hussara, can, in any way, be 
held responsible for it. The gallant and accom- 
plished officer alluded to is known to bea splendid 
performer on the pianoforte and to be enthusi- 
astically fond of music. Unfortunately, he took 
a “score” with him to what should have been the 
final meeting of the Stud Committee, and through 
some inadvertence or absence of mind on his part, 
the blank fly leaf of this piece of music was what 
was presented to the president and other members 
for signature, and unconsciously signed by them. 








Hottowar's Ornrueyt.—Painless Cures.—Sores, wounds, and 
other diseases affecting the skin, are amendable by this cooling 
and healing unguent. It has called forth the loudest praise from 
persons who had suffered for years from bad legs, abscesses, 
sores, wounds, and chronic ulcers, after every hope of cure had 
long passed away. None but those who have experienced the 
soothing effect of this Ointment can form an idea of the comfort 
it bestows by restraining inflammation and allaying pain, In 
neuralgia, rheumatism, and gout, the same application pre. 
perly used gives wohderful relief. In the nursery it displays its 
curative power over the ills ef infancy with even greater pro- 
minence and happier effects than over the chronic complaints of 
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; age “ | 
Mdlle. Christine Nilsson 
will sing at EXETER HALL, | 


Oct. 5 & 20, Dec. 1 & 15. | 

Malle. Christine Nilsson, 
the CRYSTAL PALACE, Sept. 
or 

Malle. Christine Nilsson, 
PLYMOUTH, Sept. 27. | 

Malle. Christine Nilsson, 
EXETER, Sept. 28. 7 

Malle. Christine Nilsson, 
HEREFORD, Sept. 30. 

Malle. Christine Nilsson, 
SHREWSBURY, Oct.1. | 

Malle. Christine Nilsson, 
READING, Oct. 4. 

Malle. Christine Nilsson, 
GLASGOW, Oct. 7. 


Malle. Christine Nilsson, 
EDINBURGH, Oct. 9. 

Malle. Christine Nilsson, 
NEWCASTLE, Oct. 11. 
Malle. Christine Nilsson, 
MANCHESTER, Oct. 12 & 14. 
Mdlle. Christine Nilsson, 
BRADFORD, Oct. 18. 

Malle. Christine Nilsson, 
BATH, Oct. 22. 

Mdlle. Christine Nilsson, 
CHELTENHAM, Oct. 23. 

Malle. Christine Nilsson, 
SOUTHSE A, Oct. 28. 

Mdlle. Christine Nilsson, 
SOUTHAMPTON, Oct. 29. 

















BRIGHTON, Oct. 3 

Mdlle. Christine Nilsson, 
OXFORD, Nov. 1. 

Mdlle. Christine Nilsson, 
LEEDS, Nov. 3 & 4. 


Mdlle. Christine Nilsson, 
CHESTER, Nov.-5. 

Mdlle. Christine Nilsson, 
DUBLIN, Nov. 8. 


OYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC.—It is proposed 
R to perpetuate the memory of the late Mr. CHARLES 
LUCAS, and the valuable services he rendered to the above 
Institution in his various offices of Principal, Conductor, Pro- 
fessor of Composition and Violoncello, by instituting a Prize of 
a GOLD MEDAL, to be given annually to the best Student in 
Composition. 

The following Subscriptions have been received, in addition to 
those already announced :-— 





£s. d. £e. d. 
Davison, J. H. Esq... 1 1 0| Littleton, A. H., Esq. 1 1 0 
Davison, W. D., Esq. 1 1 0| Macirone, MissC.A, 1 1 0 
Deacon, H. C., Esq... 1 1 0| Nicholson, Miss (Ro- 
Ella, J., Faq. ....06 1 0 0 chester) .......... 010 0 
Goldschmidt, 0. ..... 1 1 0] Oliphant, T., Esq. .. 1 1 0 
Goldsehmidt, Mdme. Potter, Cipriani, Esq. 5 5 0 
Lhe cccccoccccce 2 2 O1B.G., Bihee. coccsees 05 0 
Goddard, Mdme. Ara- Barnett, Robert, Esq. 1 1 0 
Della .........++. 1 1 0] Blagrove, R., Esq... 010 6 
Hele, J., Esq. (Bod- Harper, T. Esq. .... 1 1 0 
SE .nceseseagcce 010 6| Hullah, John, Faq... 1 1 0 
Isaac, B. KR., Esq. Lucas, M rs. Fredk.. 1 1 0 
(Liverpool!........ 1 1 0] Prentice, Ridley, Esq. 1 1 0 
Kent, Mrs. (do.) .... 010 6] Reeves,J. Sims, Esq. 1 1 0 
Littleton, H., Esq... 1 1 0 


Subscribers’ Names received by Mr. LAMBORN COCK, 63, 
New Bond-street, W.; and Mr. H. R. EYERS, at the Institu- 
tion, 4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square, W. 








The Orehestra, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





FOR STAMPED COPIES, 


Per Year eo ee ee 178. 4d. 
» 4-Year .. eo ee ee - 8s. 8d. 
»» Quarter .. 4s. 4d. 


Pavable in advance. 
Advertisements : Four lines or less, Half-a-crown; Sixpence a 
line (of eight words) afterwards. 


*,* Curqurs AnD Post-Orrick ORDERS TO BE DRAWN IN FAVOUR 
or J, SWIFT, 55, Kinc-sTaext, R&GENT-STREBT, 


Orricrs: 55, Kina Street, Recount Strext, W. 


AND 
59, Fixer STREET, 
FROM EITHER OF WHICH THE TRADE IS SUPPLIED. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Hep Over.—Several Reviews of New Music and Books, 
Correspondence, &c., &c. 


Che Orchestra. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


——»—— 


It is requested that in future all communica.- 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 
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Mille. Nilsson's concert at Nottingham, last 
night, was an astounding success. The Hall was 
filled to overflowing, and- crowds were outside the 
| building, grievously disappointed at being unable to 
obtain admission. 





Halévy’s ‘* Noé” will be produced in Paris next 
| January. 





Miss Katherine Poyntz is now in Paris, studying 
under Wartel. 





Miss Marriot is, according to the American papers, 
gaining great popularity in the States. 





The daughter of Mdme. Schumann has just 
married Count Vittorio Rudicali di Marmorito, a 
nobleman living in Turin. 





A young singer named Malle. Zina Dalti, who 
has made her début in Brussels, is spoken of as the 
possessor of rare artistic and executive power. 





Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul have settled a ten 





Malle. Christine Nilsson’s 
CONCERT ‘TOUR. — Future 
dates will be duly announced. 


201, Reoenr Srreer, Loxpon, 
25th Sept., 1869. 


weeks engagement in Boston and New York, com- 
mencing Noy. 23rd, for which they are to receive 
£1000. 





Mr. Torrington, who has done a great deal for the 
cause of music in Montreal, has accepted a perma. 
nent post at Boston, U.S., which will of course 

| invulve his leaving the Dominion. 


The Holborn Theatre opens to-morrow (Saturday) 
evening with a new piece, ‘ Plain English,” by Mr. 
Thomas Morton, of which report speaks highly. 





Herr Schuberth, director of the Schubert Society 
has returned to town after a very successful tour 
through Germany, Paris, and the north of France. 





The writer who contributes the column of autho- 
ritative information and comment to the Daily 
News, entitled ‘In the Recess,’ is the well known 
author, Mr. Moy Thomas. 





The fabulous fate of Stradella, the heroic tenor, 
after having been treated by Flotow and Nieder- 
meyer, is once more to be undertaken by an 
unknown Neapolitan composer. 





Mr. Tom Hood is engaged on a new novel, the 
right of publishing which has been secured by the 
proprietors of the South London Press, and it will 
shortly be commenced in that journal. 





At the first representation of ‘‘ La Petite Fadette,” 
Mdme. Galli-Marié fainted away from excitement 
during the performance. The score of this work 
has been sold to MM. Brandus, the publishers, for 
15,000 francs. 





Mdme. Patti’s engagement for the United States 
is now ratified by the signatures of the contracting 
parties. Forty thousand pounds for a hundred 
nights and travelling expenses for six persons, are the 
terms asked and accorded. 





The Abbé Liszt is engaged on three new works— 
two oratorios entitled respectively ‘‘ Saint Stanis- 
laus” and ‘‘ The Baptism of Fire and Water,” and 
a cantata, which will be done next year at Weimar, 
on the centenary of Beethoven’s birth. 





We understand that the Byron controversy will 
in a few days be enriched by a “ Defence of Lord 
Byron” in pamphlet form, comprising a satire upon 
Mrs. Stowe and her adherents in pure Byronic for- 
mula. The author is said to be a practised press 
writer, an experienced hand at this form of pasquin. 





A new journal of music, art, and literature, has 
appeared in Boston under the editorship of Mr. 
Dexter Smith, and entitled Folio. It announces 
that it will publish in its next number an account 
of Mr. Charles Dickens’s separation from his wife, 
from the pen of the novelist himself. We presume 
this is the regrettable article which appeared some 
years ago in Household Words. Apparently Folio 
is smitten with the epidemicvl mania for marital 
scandal. 





The Paris correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, 
loyally indignant against a world which persists in 
believing in the Emperor's illness (he has been all 
along never better in his life, according to the Tele- 
graph correspondent) speaks of ‘‘ another series of 
cancans (sic) which again found their way on the 
Paris boulevards.” As proof that his Imperial friend 
is sound of limb and nerve, he assures us that 
‘* Mesdemoiselles d’Albe play on the pianoforte every 
evening until past twelve, in a room quite close to 
that occupied by the Emperor.” What with piano- 
playing in the next room and cancans which issue 
from the sick chamber all down the boulevards, the 
invalid must be as jolly as the French equivalent 
for a sandboy. 





A dispute between an opera singer and the di- 
rectors of the Opera-Comique has been decided 
before the Paris Tribunal of Commerce. MM. de 
Leuven and Ritt a short time back engaged M. Nicot 
at the salary of 4,000fr. for the first year, to be pro- 
gressively increased for parts “ analogous to his 
talent.” That of Frédéric in ‘‘ Mignon” was re- 
cently distributed to him, but he refused to accept it 
as not being equal to his position. The directors 
consequently brought an action against the artist, 
demanding the annulment of his engagement, and 
the payment of a forfeit of 20,000fr.; Nicot, on the 





other hand, claimed the sum of 666fr., being the 
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amount of his salary for the months of July and 
August. The Court decided that the part of Fré- 
déric was relatively inferior, and that the singer was 
justified in declining it ; and consequently nonsuited 
MM. de Leuven and Ritt, and condemned them to 
pay the salary demanded by their adversary, with 
all the costs, 





The speech of Victor Hugo at the Peace Congress 
of Lausanne closes with one of those neat tropes of 
his which sound so imposing and mean s0 little. 

‘* Let us look at the future ; let us think of the day 

certain, inevitable, near at hand perhaps, when the 
whole of Europe will be cultivated like that noble 
Swiss country which welcomes us at this moment. 
That little people has its grandeur, it has a country 
which is called a Republic, it has a mountain which 
is called the Virgin. Like Switzerland, let us have 
a Republic for citadel, and may our immaculate and 
inviolable liberty be like the Jung-frau, a virgin 
peak in full light.” 
The local committee gave a féte to the foreign 
members of the Congress, at the club of Beau-Séjour, 
a really delicious spot which opens on the lake. 
Madame Horns, of Geneva, read, in the large room 
of the club, many parts of Victor Hugo’s poesies. 
The illustrious poet and romancist was there. Very 
frequent and very warm were the cheers elicited by 
his verses, and no wonder if Victor Hugo’s face was 
radiant. In fact without Hugo’s presence, the 
Congress would have been fiasco, a representation of 
“* Hamlet” without Hamlet. 





Another Shakespearean obscurity — also from 
‘* Macbeth’ —promises to raise as much contention 
as Lennox’s speech. ‘‘ The shard-borne beetle” is 
the term at issue. What is shard? A wing, says 
one. The case or sheath of a wing, says another. 
Not at all, it means dung, maintains a third, and 
shard-borne should be shard-born, without the e. 
This is quoted by Halliwell as the opinion of some 
who think Shakespeare meant a beetle born among 
shards, but he himself refuses to adopt it. But 
how, ask the rigidly precise, could Shakespeare talk 
of a beetle borne up by the case of its wing? He 
should rather have spoken of the wing itself. Thus 
wrangle the philologists. Meanwhile it is worth 
while not to discard the sense of the context on which 
the phrase follows. ‘‘ Ere to black Hecate’s sum- 
mons the shard-borne beetle with his drowsy hums 
hath rung night’s yawning peal,” &c.; and, as a 
correspondent suggests, in order to render intelli- 
gible the ‘‘drowsy hums” following the word in 
dispute, it is necessary to suggest the idea of flight, 
since the ‘drowsy hums” are the result of the 
movement of the cumbrous shards or wings of the 
beetle. 
almost proven from the following passage from 
‘* Cymbeline:” 

And often to our comfort shall we find 


The sharded beetle in a safer hold 
Than is the full-wing’d eagle. 





Mr. Hollingshead’s arrangements at the Gaiety 
for the future extend over nearly a year. Early in 
October Miss Neilson and Mr. Alfred Wigan will | often. 
appear in a new four-act drama, by Mr. John Oxen-| the two. 
ford and Mr. Horace Wigan; on Monday, December 
13th, Mr. J. L. Toole will make his first appearance, 
and on the same night Mr. Charles Lyall and Mr. These remarks are at your service. 
Perrini will return to strengthen the vocal company;| may rely upon their accuracy. 
on Monday, December 20th, a new extravaganza, 
written by Mr. George Augustus Sala, will be pro- 
duced, with elaborate scenic and musical effects, and 
the principal parts will be sustained by Mr. J. L.| August 28.” 


Toole, Miss E. Farren, and Miss Constance Loseby ; 
at Easter (1870) a grand romantic drama will be placed 
upon the stage, with a cast including Mr. Alfred 
Wigan; and during the months of July, August, and 
September, a new musical drama will be performed. 
The musical drama is here worst off, being assigned 
the flattest months of the year. Poor English 
opera ! its timeis not yet come. In connection with 
this theatre, so courteously and so energetically man- 
aged, a novelty is shortly to be instituted in the 
shape of a twopenny weekly illustrated periodical of 


Gaiety Journal, and having among its contributors 
the best known names in dramatic and critical 
literature. Herein Mr. Sala will appear in two 
capacities—the literary and the pictorial, and each 
number is to have a satirical portrait, tinted after 
the ‘* Gillott process.” 





A topic not unlike in some outlines a portion of 
the Byron mystery is agitating the German press 
with respect to Goethe. The grandchildren of the 
poet are accused of frivolously secreting certain of his 
papers and correspondence against Goethe’s express 
wish. The papers kept out of sight contain his 
diaries since 1776, his original letters from Italy, 
letters from the Duke and Prince August of Gotha, 
from Herder, Lavater, Schlosser, the Humboldts, 
Reichardt, and a number of others eminent in 
politics, science, and the arts; and the reasons for 
burking these precious materials appear as unin- 
telligible and unsatisfactory as possible. When in 
1849 the executors published, through Schuchardt, a 
catalogue of all Goethe’s art and science collections, 
they declared their disappointment not to be able on 
that occasion to explain their strange reticence with 
regard to the delayed publication of the literary 
remains ; but the fact was, they said, their lips were 
still sealed, and “they begged all those who sin- 
cerely and really loved and revered their grandfather” 
to suspend their judgment till such time when they 
would be able to give a full and distinct explanation ; 
and they added, ‘‘ The granting of so small and just 
a favour to the grandchildren might, perhaps, be the 
most natural and the truest outward sign of love 
towards the grandfather ’’—most mysterious words, 
which, since Chancellor von Miiller was then still 
alive, were respected and acted upon. Twenty years 
have passed since then, and no further action has 
been taken. Germany is now beginning to cry out 
for ‘‘ more light.” 





The special report which it was stated Mr. Charles 
Reade would furnish to the New York Tribune of 
the Oxford and Harvard boat race, resolves itself 
into the following veracious letter :— 


‘‘ It could hardly be believed in the United States 
to what an extent I, an Oxford man, sympathize 
with your gallant fellows. But I send you my 
observations. The Harvard boat goes down a little 
by the head. As she faced the tide, coming to 
start, the water nearly ran over her. The 
crew were not in high condition, generally. I have 
long seen this with regret. But it is a point on 
which they were touchy, and I could not approach 
it without offence. Proofs :—Boil on Loring’s neck, 
bloodless lips, especially of Simmons, and a general 
want of that sprightliness that results from high 
condition. 


diarrhcea on the day and for forty-eight hours pre- 
viously. In the race Oxford did not wait for them, 


they knew from the first. A little above Ham- 
second wind afterward. Their beautiful finish, as 


little remained of their form but their true time, 


N.B.—In practising just the reverse. 


in practice and in the struggle. 


They were, however, hard in muscle—| uniform, and profusely decorated, 
That this was Shakespeare’s intention is| harder than the Oxford crew. Yet Simmons had 


shown in practice disappeared in the race, and 


The ridiculous theory of the London press is 

by this, t . . 
queries ty Se, ee Saree way? Oe — King, after a certain number of gentlemen had been 
I think you| presented, proceeded to stroll up and down the 
; As to the dip|centre of the apartment, singling out on his way 
forward of boat, my opinion was shared to the full 
by a ——. epee g Mtg whom I compared 
notes, with the craft and her behaviour in sight. 
Yours, very sincerely, Cuantes Reave.—London, |*h¢ Whole company, led by the King, adjourned to 





eight pages and a coloured cartoon, entitled the 





her benefit night. The emperor sent her diamonds 
valued at 11,000 dollars; the Italians a necklace, 
worth 2000; the Portuguese a crown, and gold and 
diamond medal, which cost them over 2500 dollars, 
After the play the Emperor and Empress received 
her in their box, and congratulated her on her suc- 
cess. Then a torchlight pxocession was formed, 
over one hundred carriages following that of Mdme. 
Ristori, with bands, a force of police, a detachment of 
the metropolitan cavalry, and thousands of admirers 
shouting and hurrahing to their heart’s content. 
From the same source we learn that Mr. Gottschalk 
has recovered from his attack of yellow fever, which 
at one time was very near proving fatal. Some of 
the Brazilian papers even announced his decease. 
The pianist caused no small excitement by his own 
playing, and by the excellent concerts he gave. The 
Standard of Buenos Ayres contains the following 
from Rio Janeiro :— 


‘‘ Gottschalk’s concerts have been a series of unin- 
terrupted triumphs; his compositions are sold by 
hundreds of copies; his portrait is distributed by 
the illustrated journals as premiums; the satirical 
papers have published witty caricatures ; the free- 
masons have offered him a splendid banquet; and 
even the confectioners are selling cakes, and the 
hotel-keepers serving beefsteaks ‘a la Gottschalk.’ 
Gottschalk’s first concert attracted such a crowd 
of admirers, that the sale of tickets had to be sus- 
pended, as the concert-room was not large enough 
to hold so many persons. The second concert, there- 
fore, took place in the Teatro Lirico, one of the largest 
and finest buildings in South America, and boxes 
were bought up on speculation, and resold at a pre- 
mium of seventy-five dollars each. The Emperor 
also requested him to arrange for the piano a pa- 
‘| triotic hymn, composed by his father, Don Pedro I., 
which will be executed by Gottschalk at the next 
Court-concert in the Palace.” 


Making every allowance for ‘ colouring,” we may 
congratulate Mr. Gottschalk on his finding appre- 
ciation unheard of in the Old World. 





A féte of some pretension for so small a place 
has been given by the town of Elbing to the King, 
Crown Prince and Crown Princess of Prussia. 
It was held in the Casino, a large straggling 
building, containing some fine rooms, in the largest 
of which (the ball-room) the King was received by 
the municipality, the magistrates, and the par- 
liamentary representatives of Elbing, and sub- 
sequently himself held a levée, during which some 
fifty or sixty persons of local importance were 
presented to him. Before his entrance the invités 
were ranged in two compact bodies on each side of 
the room—to the right the ladies, all en grande 
toilette, and to the left the gentlemen, mostly in 
The King’s 
approach was heralded by a flourish of trumpets 
from the military band stationed in the Casino 


as they sometimes do for Cambridge, but pulled all | g@tdens; and as he passed up the room with the 


Crown Princess on his arm, and attended by the 


mersmith Bridge they were distressed, but got| heir to the throne, the Prince Albrecht, junior, the 


Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, and a brilliant 
staff, both lines greeted him with deep inclinations. 


the quick advance of the arm, and the keen catch The Crown Princess left him as soon as he reached 
at first of the stroke, which have won the day so|the steps leading to the garden, and proceeded to 
Harvard pulled the handsomer stroke of |the ladies’ side of the room, where she remained, 


conversing with the fair dames and damsels of 
Elbing for about half an hour. Meanwhile, the 


several persons of both sexes, to each of whom he 
addressed a few courteous words. At about nine 


the garden, which sparkled with a thousand Chinese 


It will be seen that Mr. Reade’s talent for fiction lnntersis, ‘bat was atecelousty Gaigp, to listen to on 
disqualifies him from writing history. But being 
Mr. Charles Reade he naturally sees facts and 
forms opi::.us differently to everybody else. 


instrumental concert. As soon, however, as the 
first morceau of the program—“ Oberon” overture 
—had been brought to a conclusion, the Royal party 
trooped off again to another part of the ground, 
where the Elbinger ‘ Liedertafel” was anxiously 


From a private letter from the capital of Brazil, | waiting its chance to hurl a dozen or so four-part 
dated the 25th of August, we learn that Mdme.|songs at the Royal head. But beyond one the 
Ristori left for the Rio de la Plata three days ago, | King’s patience did not extend; and @ third general 
after having given here about thirty-five ‘‘ repre- | movement took place to the supper-rooms, where a 
sentations” with the most extraordinary success.|sumptuous Abendmahl awaited the general assault 
She is said to have cleared ahout 50,000 dollars on | with exemplary resignation. 
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ROSSINI AT NORWICH AND 
WORCESTER. 


The new Mass of Rossini took both connoisseurs 
and amateurs by surprise when sung and played the 
other day at Norwich and Worcester. Setting aside 
the selections from Handel, Rossini stood foremost 
among all other composers of music for the church, 
The effects of his Mass was unequivocal—the im- 
pression not to be gainsaid. What the composer 
liad to say, was said go like an artist—the thoughts 
s0 pure, chaste, elegant, and varied; the mode of 
uttering them so transparently perspicuous, so forci- 
ble, and with such yivid perception of the means 
to be used for the end in view. Then, the large, 
broad, ample way in which the several instruments 
were disposed—so appropriate to the wide expanse 
of the glorious old Cathedral—at once carried away 
the feelings of the audience, Thousands had been 
gathered together—not with any distinct thought of 
worshipping the Deity through one of man’s highest 
privileges—his empire over the world of sounds; 
and certainly not with the notion of desecrating an 
ancient fane by turning it into a concert-hall for 
the exhibition of great accomplishments in song 
—but with the commendable feeling of meeting 
together in a spirit of clanship, rejoicing in a 
little social intercourse under the moral shade of 
one of our grand national churches, delighting to 
thaw its every day snow and ice, by the quickened 
pulse of new and unexpected emotion. The time 
and the place were a recognition of the real mission 
of music, and its right to form an intregal portion 
of the inside of an English Cathedral. If among 
the audience there were any who had entered the 
church with feelings cold or irreverent, the. opening 
bars of the Kyrie Lleison effected an instant trans- 
formation: every one felt there was a high priest in 
art and song before them, and that he was pouring 
forth the language of supplication with a pleading 
earnestness, that penetrated all hearts. People had 
imagined they should be startled by the godlessness 
of the man of the gay world, the sentimentality and 
turmoil of the modern opera composer, and were 
astonished to witness the effulgence of a mighty 
genius shaded and veiled by the utterance of a lowly 
spirit and a penitent heart. As the composition 
progressed, the audience were turned into a congre- 
gation: they rose and stood during the greater part 
of the Creed; and had any dozen persons knelt down 
at the ‘* Nt Incarnatus est” we verily believe the 
whole church full of souls would have fallen on their 
knees, Al! Dra. Philpott, Law, and Wynter, you 
three reverend Divines lost then a great opportunity 
of protest against the venom of a Voysey, the carpings 
of a Colenso. There is no argument so potent for 
right dogma, and assured belief in it, as assembled 
thousands on bended knees and heads bowed down 
tothe ground. It is next door to “ the falling down” 
the ministers are ever reading about, but as they 
stand, never by any chance ever realizing. 

The Mass of Rossini killed the music of Mendels- 
sohn, Both schools are marked by its great manner. 
Rossini has his own marked way of expressing 
what he has to say, with a view of getting the best 
effect: so has Mendelssohn. Both are beyond 
measure mechanical. But Rossini acts and re- 
acts, projects and communicates, with infinitely 
greater power than his younger fellow-labourer in 
the harmonical vineyard. In all the really 
new portions of the Mass—that which Rossini 
penned in his old age with deeply uttered voice and 
hands uplifted high, not the loose and wandering 
contrapuntal staff of his short-lived green student- 
ship at college—the composer rises far above the 
highest standard of any of his contemporaries. He 
sees more of the situation ; the higher the revelation, 
the more exalted the music; the nearer to heaven, 
the more holy the thought. If not cognisant of all 
the relations between the sounds, he has learnt the 
most effective, and he has been long familiarised with 
the external shape best adapted for their utterance. 
He has done that which has past the bounds of 
mechanism—he has made the singer feel his own 
inspiration, and the latter sings the words of life in 


the tones and tide-waves of life. The thought was 


not apart from the expression, and the latter was | 














the flowing out of a rare delicacy of the senses; 
whilst the power of the expression was the result 
of long habits of study—study of his own heart and 
those of his audience. Then Rossini well knew 
what was a large church, its capabilities and re- 
quirements, the necessities of a church choir, the 
sonorities of an orchestra; he had been part and 
parcel of a cathedral, the favourite boy with priests 
and artists, had sung the chief solos in all the great 
Masses, and had looked into the faces of the people, 
weighed his tones, and measured the composer and 
his music. Mendelssohn had not enjoyed the ex- 
perience of a schooling like this; he had, it is true, 
heard the choral effects of Handel in England, and 
his object was to collect and condense them in small 
forms and quick succession. He worked from a 
zealotry of art; Rossini had ceased to think of art: 
his mechanism never interfered with the idea, and 
all he touched, he touched with the cunning of a 
sorcerer, making his charms felt in the inmost re- 
cesses of the human spirit. 

The questions may be asked—Is Rossini’s Mass 
church music? Did Mendelssohn write in the 
church style? If by the church style be meant the 
play of harmony for voices that was confined to about 
twenty diatonic sounds, and upon themes belonging 
to the ritualistic music of the old church, it is plain 
neither one nor the other wrote church music. If 
by church music it be understood, the music written 
expressly for worship, and that there was an avoid- 
ance of anything that was low and mean, gay and 
trifling, every-day and common; that there was an 
uninterrupted nobleness and grandeur, a glowing 
imagination and a passionate expression ; then it is 
plain both composers wrote church music, and suc- 
ceededin theirdesign. Church music does not consist 
in the use of this chord, and the avoidance of that; 
in phrases of certain measured size, or particular 
combinations of the orchestra. It is created by the 
emotion occasioned in the mind, by the great and 
exalted object, and shuts out everything likely to 
lessen the impression. It is in the proper choice 
and the right exhibition of anything in musical art 
that can add to the development of the feeling, the 
high and all-absorbing idea. Nothing feeble, un- 
meaning, coarse, or vulgar, can have place. No 
swelling discords or false climax can come in, least 
of all what may be called fustian or rant. And 
whether the example of church music be that of a 
hymn-tune or the last appealing grand chorus of the 
long oratorio, the rule is the same. Worship-music 
is the highest expression of the musical mind, 
excited to unusual effort by the potency of the 
subject and the occasion. If there be no real power 
over art the composer will fail, for he cannot express 
his thoughts rightly, and the occasion cannot create 
mechanical freedom or artistic polish. The recent 
setting of Dr. Neale’s hymn, ‘“ The strain upraise of 
joy and praise,” by Mr. Arthur Sullivan, is the 
result of a position like this. Mr. Brown-Borthwick 
wanted as much art as could be extracted from 
organist and congregation, and the hymn needed all 
that human spirit could do to give it its true and sub- 
lime idea; but Mr. Arthur Sullivan, however much 
he might feel the beauty of the lyric, was wanting 
in the power to embody the musical expression. 
Mr. Sullivan's setting is the undisguised manifes- 
tation of the true character of Leipsic teaching, 
which is evidently not the teaching Rossini had par- 
taken of, and very, very far from the teaching 
enjoyed by Mendelssohn. Rossini’s Mass is 
church music; Mendelssohn’s Lobgesang is church 
music: but what may be the choral writing dis- 
played in Mr, Arthur Sullivan’s ‘The strain up- 
raise,’’ we leave his hearers to judge. We leave 
the appeal to scholars quite out of the question, 





TRICKSTERS VERSUS TRICKERY. 





The spiritualists aro benefiting just now by a 
good deal of cheap advertising. As if it was not 
enough that that owlish body the Dialectical Society 
should hold solemn meetings over their jugglers’ 
tricks, Mr. John H. Addison and some of his friends 
and foes are giving the rapping confraternity the 
benefit of publicity in the pages of a big daily paper. 
The discussion now going on appears to refer to a 


transaction or series of transactions which took 
place four years ago, and in which Messrs. Addison, 
Toole, Halliday, and Sothern were mixed. The 
occurrence, which was a planned practical joke 
upon Mrs. Marshall the medium, does not re- 
flect credit upon the parties engaged in it. If 
the account given by Mrs. Marshall be substantially 
correct (and Mr. Addison her antagonist does not 
deny it as a whole), it appears that in the month of 
Juneor July, 1865, Mr. Addison accompanied by three 
friends, called upon Mrs. Marshall and took their 
seats for a stance. They were strangers to Mrs. 
Marshall. The spirits were requested to tell their 
names, and (this is Mrs. Marshall's account, of 
course) wrote “Edward” of one, and * John” of 
another. The Edward was Mr. Sothern, the John 
Mr. Toole. 


“This gentleman (John) then became very much 
excited ; he pulled his hair, ran about the room, and 
alarmed us very much (my husband and Mrs. Mar- 
shall, sen. being present), by falling on the floor and 
rolling about, foaming at the mouth, screaming and 
tearing his hair. We ran and got a pillow to rest his 
head upon, and some vinegar to bathe his face; and 
my husband was about to fetch a doctor but was 
prevented by Captain Stuart. After a time they 
went away. Ina few days we heard to our surprise 
that the same thing had occurred at Mr. and Mrs. 
Wallace’s house. ‘They live at Holloway, and are 
also mediums; but the person who rolled on the 
floor there was one who called himself Captain 
Stuart. Mr. Tiffin had arranged for that séance, and 
he told us that Captain Stuart was Mr. Edward 
Sothern, and the gentleman who pretended to be so 
ill at our house was Mr. John Toole. The others at 
Holloway were Mr. J. H. Addison, Mr. English, and 
Mr. Halliday. I now know that Mr. Addison was 
one of the four at our house, but I do not know who 
the other gentlemen were. I never could understand 
why these gentlemen should take the trouble to play 
off such a foolish hoax upon us ; but I was told they 
wanted to expose spiritualism; and though it was 
very unkind of them to try to frighten us in that 
way, I should not have cared if they had been satis- 
fied with their day’s amusement. But though we 
had done nothing to offend Mr. Addison and his party 
he took a deal of trouble to annoy us. He had large 
bills printed ridiculing spiritualism, and sent them 
to the tradesmen in the neighbourhood. ‘Mrs. 
Marshall's compliments. Please show the bill,’ 
which one of them did for some days. He sent one 
of the bills to us. I dare say Mr. Addison will deny 
that he ever did anything so mean, but I have the 
bills and the envelopes, and will satisfy you that 
[ am stating the truth, if you will publish it.” 

Spiritualism is a degrading imposture, a miserable 
superstition, a disgrace to the century. It deserves 
the keenest satire, the sharpest ridicule which can 
be brought to laugh it out of countenance: and on 
the other hand, it calls for serious efforts at edu- 
cating people out of such abject folly and ignorance 
as a belief in spiritualism implies. But neither end 
is gained by simulating epilepsy, and frightening 
people out of their senses. There is neither satire 
nor ridicule nor high moral teaching in pretending 
to have a fit. Granting it imposes on the impostors, 
what have you gained? You have only proved that 
they have kindly hearts at the bottom, and that 
cheats as they are they will run for the vinegar and 
the doctor as eagerly as honest folks. You have not 
annihilated their pretension because you have 
proved them alarmed at the spectacle of a man 
foaming at the mouth. Even a good Christian may 
be nervous in the presence of one he supposes tem- 
porarily mad. As for that miserable trick with the 
handbills and forged message, it is wholly inde- 
fensible. It is not clever, it is not fun, it effects 
nothing save to weaken the position of the man who 
perpetrated it, and to raise sympathy with the people 
he designed to annoy. It is about as brilliant a 
hoax as to send a false Birth or Death to the Times. 
We are proceeding on the assumption that Mrs. 
Marshall’s version of the story is true, seeing that 
Mr. Addison has not denied the chief charges. 

In his reply he confines himself to calling Mrs, 
Marshall an old woman of twenty stone weight, to 
vituperating another antagonist in a strain of imper- 
tinent contempt, to chaffing him on the grounds of 
his being “ ingenuous” rather than “ sharp,” and to 
asserting that at the séance in question he detected 
the spiritualist manipulator (or ought we to say 
‘pedipulator ”?) by catching hold of Mrs. Marshall’s 





naked foot, The assertion is possible and probable, 
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and rightly used would make a good point against 
spiritualism—a far better point than insolence and 
banter and the pretence of having fits and the distribu- 
ting of counterfeit handbills. Out of the discussion 
Mr. Addison comes with by no means clean hands. 
He proves himself to be as tricking as the tricksters. 
He states that he once did the familiar Davenport 
business with a rope and a cabinet, aided by ‘ con- 
cealed machinery easily worked with a little manual 
dexterity,’ whereas in 1865 he wrote to the same 
newspaper an assurance that there was no prepara- 
tion whatever. It is of little import whether Mr. 
Addison imitated the spiritualists with or without 
cunning mechanism ; only it is worth while for the 
sake of his own side to be consistent in his state- 
ments. On the whole the spiritualists have the 
better of the present discussion. Mr. Addison is too 
evasive, and calls names, and laughs at “ ingenu- 
ousness,” and evidently prides himself on having 
descended into the arena of trickery and accommo- 
dated himself to his opponents’ level. All this does 
not advance the cause which he and his friends 
have—as we imagine—at heart ; which is, or ought 
to be, the cause of Truth against Deception. 

In connection with the subject we may notice a 
degree of solemn nonsense imported into the dis- 
cussion by one or two outsiders. A correspondent 
signing himself X (an unknown and unknowing 
quantity) recommends that we should endeavour to 
gauge the “force in nature” which some assert is 
exercised by the spirits :— 


‘We have discovered some force in nature hitherto 
unobserved; and, having made such a discovery, 
how would any scientific man proceed ? Would he 
not observe the manifestations of this force under 
every possible variety of condition, and, above all, 
would he not endeavour to measure it? Ihave 
never heard of any of these phenomena being 
observed except ina room, and in a very subdued 
light. Mr. Home, I[ think, floated about a room 
when it was nearly dark. Indeed, absence of light 
appears to be essential. But let the experiment be 
made in the open air and in broad daylight, and if 
the force cannot be manifested, let us determine by 
careful experiments what amount of light is neces- 
sary to destroy it, and whether it ceases suddenly 
with a given amount of light. But chiefly let an 
attempt be made to measure the force. Mr. Home 
floats about the room in a chair, but I should Jike 
to see him attempt it astride of a 32-pounder. If he 
and that on which he is seated cannot then be raised 
the weight may be diminished until an exact measure 
of the force is obtained.” 


And supposing these infantile experiments were per- 
formed? Supposing it were ascertained that the 
‘manifestations’ ceased in the open light, and in 
twilight, and in semi-obscurity, and in every gra- 
dation save the light in which they are now per- 
formed ; supposing Mr. Home refused to float on a 
$2-pounder, and on a 28-pounder, and on a heavy 
sofa, and on everything save the chair whereon he 
is at present “levitated”? Or supposing, on the 
other hand, he could manage it with a pound or two 
more to his seat? What then? Would that settle 
the imposture, or raise it into the accredited physical 
forces? Of all the balderdash written on the subject 
of this superstition, this proposal to ‘ measure the 
force”’ seems to us the silliest. 





THE CLERGYMAN’S SORE THROAT. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 


Sir,—Your article of August 20th, on the above 
subject, appears to me scarcely to investigate primary 
principles in a sufficient manner to suggest a tangible 
method of self-cure ; I propose, therefore, continuing 
the subject, especially so as, from having this forced 
upon me as a collateral branch of my profession and 
my observations therefrom, I am inclined to believe 
that erroneous opinions are held respecting this 
matter. I will endeavour to show—Ist, The cause 
of this disease; 2nd, The origin of the cause; 3rd, 
The method of self-prevention or self-cure. And to 
those gentlemen who, although differing with me in 
detail, are at one with me in recognising a properly 
produced voice as the only foundation for successful 
speaking or singing, I earnestly recommend an im- 
partial consideration of that which I shall advance. 


production. No two opinions ought to exist on that 
matter. 
1st. The cause of the disease. 
To understand this we must first learn what this 
disease is. I extract the following description from 
Dr. Spencer Thomson's ‘Dictionary of Domestic 
Medicine ’—a work which has I believe a great repu- 
tation. ‘Clergyman’s sore-throat is a peculiar 
affection of the throat and organs of voice, to which 
publicspeakers are liable; according to Mr. Macready, 
actors, who have to assume feigned tones, are more 
liable to it from that cause. The seat of the disease 
is the mucous follicles scattered over the membrane 
of the throat, larynx, &c.; being extended to the 
latter from the former.” <A diagnosis of the disease 
need not be given. 
It has been suggested by some that the inducing 
cause is foreign to the man, such as damp air con- 
fined in churches, and such like; but this cannot be 
entertained with reason, as all foreign means would 
affect others equally with the clergy, which we know, 
and which the very name affirms, is not the case—it 
can but result from the man’s ill-use of himself. To 
quote your words, ‘* Nature ever takes revenge. She 
is inexorable in passing judgment and issuing exe- 
cution on those who persistently break any of her 
laws.” Where I differ from you is that in your 
article it is advanced that this disease is wilfully 
acquired on the part of our clergy; while I, on the 
other hand, hold an opinion that it is accidentally 
induced. ‘To support your view you adduce various 
names of eminent public speakers and others; but 
there is this which must not be lost sight of, viz., 
that the race for celebrity in all such cases as those 
which you instance is, for the most part, open to all ; 
that only few who strive for first positions attain 
them; that the possession of mental talent and 
elocutionary powers alone are not sufficient for these 
positions, but that the few thus elevated are, and 
always have been, men who besides possessing the 
mental and elocutionary powers requisite for the 
position, have also either accidentally or instruc- 
tively acquired the method of proper vocal emission, 
and that this fact accounts for their physical endur 
ance; while those who have not a good production 
of voice i.c., a capacity of vocal endurance, fall—they 
must fall by the way as immature fruit falls from 
the tree: these are no more heard of, they never 
reach the goal of celebrity, consequently they escape 
observation and criticism. Next, consider the case of 
the clergy. They are one andall expected, and with 
justice, to read and speak well. Now to do this they 
ought all to produce voice correctly. That the 
majority of them do not do so is to me no wonder; 
but the worst is that this vast number of men must 
continue in their efforts, the badly produced voices 
must endure, the possessors cannot retire from their 
field of action as thousands of public speakers, 
vocalists, and actors are compelled to do; the result 
is that, from a temporary irritation, unwillingly 
acquired by the compulsion of circumstances, a 
chronic complaint is induced, and the clergyman is 
compelled to retire on a miserable pittance; or, as 
frequently happens, he struggles on, sticks to his 
post, until he finally dies in harness. Surely none 
but the thoughtless or unjust can possibly consider 
this as the result of attempts at ‘‘ showing off’ or 
‘* acting professional réles.”’ I trust to be able to 
dissuade any from holding such opinions, 
The question which first suggests itself is what do 
clergymen do that other men do not do? They have 
to speak and they have to read, that is, to speak the 
words of others. But all men have to speak, yet all 
do not thus suffer! But clergymen have to speak 
louder than ordinary speech in order to fill 
a greater space than that usually required 
in ordinary conversation, Then the  pri- 
mary inducing cause must be the efforts to 
gain power, yet we see our vocalists produce power 
without suffering; besides those few clergymen who 
have exceptionally strong and clear voices never 
have bad throats! Then it is not ipso facto the 
attaining power which induces disease, but the at- 
taining it ina wrong manner. Now we know that 
good, powerful sound is a compound of three things, 
clearness, volume, and intensity; and that when 





I trust no one will attack me on questions of voice 
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That this is the natural state of the human voice 
can be proved by the fact that the infant voice 
invariably possesses these qualifications, while but 
too often we are forcibly reminded of its capacity of 
endurance. Here we see a prima facie case made 
out that all voices are good by nature, because all are 
perfect in themselves before other influences are 
brought to bear on them. T 
Next comes the question, what have we got where- 
by we may create within ourselves tone having these 
three qualifications? We have air (breath), but this 
does not of itself unconfined produce sound, other- 
wise sound would always be going on independent of 
ourselves, which we know is not the case. Air is 
made into sound by constriction or obstruction. 
But how and where is this accomplished in the 
human instrument? ‘ It appears from experiments 
made with the artificial larynx, and on the natural 
larynx, dissected from thé human subject, as well 
as observations made on cases of throat wounds 
accidentally or self-inflicted on the human subject, and 
inflicted for the purposes of science on inferior 
avimals, that the glottis is the instrament—and the 
sole instrument—of voice. The trachea and inferior 
parts of the respiratory apparatus have no other 
share in the production of sound than the bellows, 
air chests, or air conduits have in the production 
of the notes of an organ.” ‘ Lardner’s Animal 
Physics,” vol ii., p. 612. Then we have to con- 
sider a wind and reed instrument, and how to 
obtain correct power therefrom. With air the 
stronger the propulsion the greater the power; with 
a vibratory reed and with a string (the principle is 
the same in both) the greater the amplitude of 
vibration the greater the power: thus much for the 
intensity. Next we have to consider clearness, 
This of course is owing in great measure to the 
material of which the sound-generator is composed, 
Near allied to this is smoothness, which is owing to 
the impulses being perfectly periodic. Voice is 
solely air obstructed in its passage from the 
lungs into space. The place where air can 
be first obstructed either partially or perma- 
nently is by coaptation of the vocal cords, 
Above this it can be obstructed by constriction of 
the passage. Lastly, it is always more or less ob- 
structed by words. In ordinary respiration (no 
sound) when the passage is in a state of complete 
repose, and as open as it possibly can be, the number 
of inspirations are about eighteen per minute. 
Now any impediment to the transit of air must 
lesson its consumption per minute, and any quan- 
tity of air supplied over and above the quantity which 
can pass must of necessity be an obstacle to that 
which has to come, because it would be repelled 
back by the very obstructions placed to produce 
sound. The vocal cords are especially adapted to 
resist this influence, and at the same time to 
produce clearness, smoothness, and intensity. They 
produce clearness by the very nature of the material 
composing them, smoothness by their capacity of 
equal vibration, while the manner of formation 
below is such that the air cannot possibly be sup- 
plied except in exact proportion to their amplitude 
of vibration ; in short, the intensity is the result of 
the supply. From these facts I deduce the following 
conclusion: if clearness does not exist, then more 
air passes between the cords than can pass at the 
same rate of speed into space. Here we see an 
inducing cause of disease, an excess of air thrown 
back on itself between the larynx and the organs 
of speech. This excess would be increased by 
the efforts to produce power by pressure from 
below. The natural result of such excess would 
be to create irritation of the mucous membrane above 
the larynx. To prove this, it is only necessary to 
time voices in reading and singing; it will be seen 
that the number of inspirations in reading is reduced 
to nearly half; this is again lessened in song. When 
clergymen intone instead ‘of read they have less 
chance of injuring the voice, because equal tone is 
unattainable unless the vocal cords are used at least 
with a semblance of truth, 

Volume is owing to the size of the cavity of 
resonance; therefore any obstruction beyond that 
which is absolutely necessary must of course lessen 





this is possessed, disease or even fatigue is absent. 
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requisite for good and untiring voice is, that one has 
to acquire or work up to intensity, while in order to 
do this sound must commence with clearness and 
volume. 

True voice is solely created on the vocal cords, and 
any excess of air acting elsewhere in air acting on 
a sensitive membrane instead of on an insensitive 
one. We may consider therefore that the cause of 
this disease is simply misapplied air.—I am, Sir, 
yours, &c., Cranes Lunn. 

Edgbaston, Birmingham, 

Sept. 20th, 1869. 





LADY BYRON AND THE POET COWPER. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sir,—The disease called the hysterico-mania is 
not confined to the female, and your medical 
readers will find cases of male patients described 
in the accredited works on insanity and its hun- 
dredfold manifestations. With respect to its 
simple form—loss of control over the will with regard 
to some one imagined fact or idea—there is an illus- 
trious example in the person of William Cowper, 
the poet. The one fixed delusion of his life was that 
he had been cast off, was in a state of reprobation, 
and for ever cut out of the Book of Life. In all 
other respects Cowper was as sane as the soundest 
mind on earth. He came to Olney a maniac on 
this point, and the Calvinistic tendencies of John 
Newton soon drove him out of the church and 
aggravated his disease. The Rev. Mr. Johnson, 
his biographer, was most anxious to conceal the 
fact, and paid a large sum to secure a correspond- 
ence between Cowper and a tradesman in the 
town—nearly two hundred letters in Cowper's 
handwriting, in which the monomaniacal idea 
was set out and argued upon in every conceivable 
form. These letters Mr. Johnson destroyed. The 
poet’s mind was in no measure weakened by its 
ailment; he wrote all his poetry when the idea 
was most rampant; and, what is still more re- 
markable, he wrote his hymns in the same state— 
for as he gave them to John Newton he was ac- 
customed to say, “'The hymn does not apply to 
me, you know; it represents your conditio2, not 
mine.” 

The friends of Lady Byron may say that she 
gave no indications of insanity. Nor did Cowper. 
But who in this day would question the poet's 
insanity? In the Byron case either the wife or 
the husband was mad, and the facts clearly point 
to the wife as being the unfortunate sufferer.—I 
am, sir, yours, &c., PEREGRINUS. 





SUPPOSED SONNET BY SHAKESPEARE. 

Mr. J. O'Connell, writing from Dalston, contri- 
butes to a daily paper a conjecture concerning a 
certain sonnet. He says:—‘ Itis well known that 
there is in the British Museum a translation of 
Montaigne’s Essays, by John Florio, dated 1603, 
containing the autograph of Shakespeare. As was 
customary at the time, verses in praise of the 
book are prefixed: the first set being by the poet 
Samuel Daniel, who signs himself, ‘* One of the 
Gentleman Extraordinarie of her Majesties Most 
Royall Privie Chamber,” and is addressed ‘ To 
my dear brother and friend M. John Florio, one 
of the Gentleman of her Majesties M ost Royall 
Privie Chamber.” ‘This consists of about 90 
verses, and is followed by a sonnet, without any 
signature, or other mark, but headed “ Concerning 
the Honour of Books,” and reads thus :— 


Since Honor from the Honorer proceeds. 

How well do they deserve that memorie 

And leave in bookes for all posterities 

The names of worthyes, and their vertuous deedes 
When al] their glorie els, like water weedes 
Without their element, presently dyes, 

And all their greatnos quite forgotten lyes : 

And when, and how they florisht no man heedes 
How poor remembrances are Statutes Toomes 
And other monuments that men erect 

To Princes, which remaine in closed roomes 
Where but a few behold them : in respect 

Of Bookes, that to the Universall eye 

Show how they liv’d, the other where they lye. 


I have copied it exactly—both as to spelling 





and punctuation as it isin the addition of 1613 
(being the second); but it is clearly wrong in 
both. For “ posterities” in the third verse, I 
would substitute “posteritie” as having both 
rhyme and reason in its favour, it being the 
“yoke fellow” to ‘‘memorie” in the verse pre- 
ceding, and the punctuation can be easily rectified 
by your readers. The student of Shakespeare 
will, I think, perceive that he has here the pith 
and freedom of that great poet’s style; not only 
in his “ sugred sonnets,”’ but his poems generally. 
And it may be conjectured that the copy of the 
Translation in which he has written his name, 
was one presented to him by Florio in acknow- 
ledgment of this sonnet in its praise. It is 
evidently the production of an accomplished poet; 
and one who either from modesty, or a conscious- 
ness of power which raised him above such 
apparent trifles, was regardless of having his name 
attached. And, than Shakespeare, no other poet 
of the time could from either cause afford to be 
so prodigal. 





NOTES BY THE WAY. 





ArT in AMSTERDAM. 

At the present time nearly all the Amsterdam 
theatres are in a flare, principally with burlesque, 
and these Dutch farces are broad indeed. There 
is the inevitable Englishman, who makes (as an 
Englishman occasionally does) a fool of himself 
on the Continent ; but why he should never wear 
anything but white calico lam ata loss to conceive. 
Some of these habitations of the drama are semial 
fresco, and from them pour every evening full- 
voiced choruses, while among the glimpses of the 
trees the feet of dancers twinkle, silently ap- 
proved of by the portly people who sit with grave 
pipes and grave pots drinking, not the genuine 
beer of Holland, for that is only consumed by the 
lower classes, but a tolerable imitation of the 
Bavarian brew. The Dutch, though they have 
no capacity for music, profess themselves intensely 
fond of it. No sooner is a note struck on oneof the 
pianos at the Exhibition than the player is sure 
of an audience, demanding all sorts of unknown 
or impossible tunes from him. In all the galleries 
of native art no subjects are more frequent than 
concerts, duets, and spinnet or harpischord perfor- 
mances, and when the legitimate hour is passed 
squads of youths, arm-in-arm, parade the streets, 
making night hideous with a sort of irregular 
how], supposed to be patriotic singing. 


Bapen. 

The afternoon parade here is very amusing just 
now, as it is not so crowded, and so you can see 
‘*who’s who in 1869." Capital music is played from 
three to five, and if you sit down ona chair which 
does not even cost the usual penny, but is given 
gratis, a footstool thrown in, you will pass a 
pleasant hour. Look around you; there are scores 
upon scores of German ladies knitting, their 
needles moving in an industrious if silent cadence. 
Did you ever stop up your ears and look at an 
orchestra in full play? You remember the 
effect—it was droll. You will be irresistibly 
reminded of it if you watch the (old) maids of 
the Fatherland composing their stockings—by 
the way, they must all be “ large fifteens.”” Then 
there are about ten brace of unprotected British 
females, of ages ranging from twenty-nine to forty- 
eight easy. They all wear hats like inverted soup 
plates—many spectacles—and are reading the 
most proper novels, which the advanced, if not 
destructive, taste of the present age will allow to 
arrive at the cheap dignity of ‘‘ Tauchnitz.” Item 
—Fifteen elderly parties of both sexes, who, having 
dropped their papers and been fast asleep for an 
hour, wake up, and declare that “the last air was 
charming, and so well executed, Jane, my love;” 
then two brothers, very Adelphi—I mean 
Terence, not the Strand—dressed alike to a 
button—Les frerts Bonheur; four Italians, all 
shat and peacocks’ feathers; a council learned 
in the law; an Italian Duchess, beautiful now as 
she was when she graced that effete imbecility, the 














“ Book of Beauty; two Royal Highnesses ; Smasher 
and Crasher, of the 201st, on leave; the Bishop of 
Seltzer-Wasser; Mr., Mrs., Miss, and Master 
Ulysses, Olympus, Theodore, B. Thud, U.S.A., 
old Colonel Borer, R.E.; seven décaves from 
England, dressed to the top of their bent, and 
with bouquets from Paris’; a millionnaire, in a 
very old coat, who was going to have five sous’ 
worth of Strasbourg beer; a great financialist 
from Vienna; M. Offenbach; the Italian Minis- 
ter; Mdme. Ratazzi; La Signora Hautenair ; 
first dancer at the Grand Opera at Kehl; five 
Baden officers, in well-made uniforms ; all these did 
I with my own eyes behold as I sat and talked politics 
with Count Nonuffingatall for two hours. We were 
listening to music—yes, and to splendid open-air 
music; for the military has entirely swallowed up 
the civil orchestra, which, excellent in the chamber, 
is entirely thrown away when the wind is blowing 
through the pines, while men and women are chat- 
tering, and children by scores playing ‘‘ puss in the 
corner,” a pleasing pastime which always reminds me 
of the cotillon. It would be difficult to hear anything 
finer than the waltzes of Strauss executed by the bands 
of three crack Baden regiments brigaded. We had 120 
men the other night, and I have never heard any- 
thing more pleasing than the effect produced. As for 
the waltz music, it is wonderful; and when one of 
Strauss’s pieces or the “* Faust ’’ waltz comes floating 
on the air, you even see the German “ stockingers ” 
—to use a midland county word—excited, and feel 
that it would not be astonishing if all the audience 
arose at once and began to whirl about like dervishes. 
We have been rather hard up for opera this 
week, the voice of the prima donna having been 
extinguished after the fashion of Baden; but she 
re-appears to-night, and about ten o'clock, asleep, 
will walk over a water-wheel, drop a candle, and 
awake to lively music, to request the audience not 
to mingle one human feeling with the rapture she 
feels. La Patti appears next week. I am enabled 
to inform you as a fact—for I read the act and deed 
—that Mdme. de Caux’s monster engagement for 
the United States was signed at Homburg on Friday 
last—one hundred nights, £46,000, and all the 
travelling expenses of six persons paid. 








FouNDATION OF THE RoyaL ACADEMY OF 
Music, Lonpon.—In the interest of music and 
musicians of England, all credit is due to the 
individual exertions and influence of its noble 
founder, the late Earl of Westmoreland. From 
among a large number of candidates, were selected 
twenty students, of both sexes, (Blagrove of 
London, and Seymour of Manchester, violinists, 
were of this number) of promise to excel in art, and 
on the 24th of March, 1823, ‘‘ the Academy opened 
its doors for their reception.” Nothing could be 
more encouraging than the brilliant commence- 
ment of this Academy; but at the close of the 
fourth yeur of its foundation the financial report 
gives a deficit of £400! The committee candidly 
admit that ‘‘they may have perhaps exceeded the 
bounds of very strict prudence in giving gratuitous 
instruction, as well as board and lodging, to more 
pupils (poor, but deserving) than the state of the 
funds of the institution warranted. A second 
cause for financial dilapidation may he found 
in the unaccountable inconstancy of public 
patronage.” Until the present year, 1868, this 
Academy has been struggling for permanent 
existence with the slender and unreliable support 
of private contributions. No stronger argument 
need be used to justify an appeal to Government 
for a liberal grant to support a National Insti- 
tution of Music, for the church, the concert-room, 
the theatre, and military service, on a scale 
worthy of this nation. Having been sub-professor, 
inspector of practice, and student in harmony, 
under Attwood at this Academy, I have not been 
unmindful of its progress and decadence. The 
most active coadjutor of the founder, who, in 1825 
was appointed instructor of the harp, and director 
of orchestra practice, was Monsieur Bochsa. Ata 
meeting of directors, March 22nd, 1827, it was 
resolved ‘That M. Bochsa’s suspension from all 
connection with the Royal Academy of Music be 
confirmed and promulgated.” It may reason- 
ably be supposed that some cogent reason 
obliged the directors to adopt this resolution. 
This is soon explained. The late Mr. Ayrton, 
a gentleman, scholar, musician, the Editor 





of “The Harmonicon,” and the critic of The 
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Examiner newspaper, strenuously insisted upon 
the dismissal of M. Bochsa on the ground 
of his having been convicted of forgery in 
Paris, and not being morally a fit person to have 
the direction of a public institution, under the 
patronage of royalty and the primate of England, 
for the education of youths of both sexes. The 
public attention being roused by this exposure, 
the committee had no alternative but to dismiss 
M. Bochsa. This event, and subsequent unfor- 
tunate appointments, occasioning a revolution in 
the affairs and management, by degrees alienated 
the friends of the institution. Both sexes lodging 
in the same house, and meeting at frequent 
practices and rehearsals, led to mutual attachments 
and early marriages, which gave to the Academy 
the sobriquet of ‘Royal Academy of Matrimony.” 
Those students who were so fortunate as to have 
a long residence and a course of musical instruction 
have reason to be grateful to the founder of the 
Academy. Without the existence of this public 
institution, it is quite possible that we should never 
have heard of Sterndale Bennett, the Macfarrens, 
Howell, Madame Dolby, and other well educated, 
intelligent musicians, pupils of the Royal Academy 
of Music, who now occupy a conspicuous place 
before the public. It should here be mentioned 
that Bochsa was a successful adventurer, a clever 
man, and the most ready at composition I ever 
met with ; and in spite of much opposition, he had 
one of his symphonies once performed at a Philhar- 
monic Concert. Bochsa ultimately died at 
Melbourne, 1856. His appointment at, and 
dismissal from, the Royal Academy of Music, ought 
to impress our musical patrons with the necessity 
of inquiring into the moral as well as the profes- 
sional character of foreigners in this country.— 
Ella’s Musical Sketches. 








HE “ ARGUS” and THE “ AUSTRALASIAN” 
: NEWSPAPERS. 
Published Daily and Weekly respectively in 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 

LONDON OFFICE: 26, CORNHILL. 
Messrs. Witsony & Mackinyoy, the proprietors of the above 
papers, which circulate largely in town and country through- 
out the Australian Colonies and New Zealand, beg to intimate 
to Advertisers and the Public generally, that they have opened 
an Office in London for the receipt of Advertisements intended 
for insertion in their journals, as well as for the transaction of 
all business in this country connected with their establishment 
in Melbourne. 

FILES of THE “ARGUS” and of THE “‘ AUSTRALASIAN,” 
as well as of other Australian papers, can be referred to daily, 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., at 

The “ARGUS” and “AUSTRALASIAN” Office, 
26, CORNHUILL. 
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Dr. NEALE’S FUNERAL HYMN, 
“SAFE HOME!” 


COMPOSED BY 


C. E. WILLING, 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTBR OF THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL}; 
LATE OF ALL SAINTS’, MARGARET STREET. 
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NEW AND POPULAR PIANO PIECES. 
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“LA BONNE-BOUCHE,” 
AND 
“ETOILE DE MA VIE.” 


BY 
FRANCESCO BERGER. 





Price 48. each. 





CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J, T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 

Sermons, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 

Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 

stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 

On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 

cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by pust, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 

on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 

by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Medieval, on the JOYS and 

GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 

2s. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and _ PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, Istria, and Styria ; with a 

Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 

Designs, by Dalziel, egg as many passages of Holy 

Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8. 

MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8S. JAMES, 8. CHRYSOSTOM. 

ng he BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 

Ss. 


THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of S. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, S. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 
THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8S. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 3s.; by post, 3s. 2d. 








WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Publishing Monthly in 1s. Parts. 
Vol. I, Lent to Ascension; Vol. II., Ascension to 16th 
Sunday after Trinity. Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 
“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. Ri Cc. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In Monthly Parts, 94d. ; 
by post, 10d. In cloth, 8s. 6d. ; by post, 9s. 
HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by the 
Bishop of Oxford. 1s.; by post, 1s. 1d. 
SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 
AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
M t Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with this 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 
OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of “‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 
RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d.; by post, 8s. 9d. 
DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C, White, 8S. Barnabas’, Pimlico, 1s. 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 7d. 





TO THEOLOGIANS. 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867 and 1868, being Vols. 2 and 3 of the New Series. 
Each 13s. 6d. ; by Post, 14s. 6d. 
THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 
Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome. 
Vol. I, On PaessyTsRranism and [Rvinaism. 
Vol Il. On Anasaprism, the InpgPenpEnts, and the QUAKERS, 
Vol. II, On MzrHoptsm and Swepensonraians, 
Each 3s, 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Vols. IV. and V. On Romanism. 2 Vols. 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 
THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s.; by Post, 4s. 3d. 
DR. IRONS ON MIRACLES AND PROPHECY ; 
being the Sequel to ‘‘Tuz Bists axp ITs InTERPRETERS.” 
8s. 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS. The 
Popular, Roman, and Literary Theories; the Truth. By 
w. = —— D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul’s, 88, 6d.; by 
pos > 
SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘‘It formed 
the basis of Tract 90.”"—British Magazine. 7%.; by 
post, 7s. 5d. 
A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS, 
By Rev. W. Humphrey, Brechin, 7s. ; by post, 7s, 5d. 


Each 4s. 6d. ; 





WORKS BY ME. CHARLES WALKER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances, 4s. ; by post, 4s. 8d. 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 


—— Preface by Rev. T. Carter, 7s. ; by post, 
8. 
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agreeable Antiquity, and the Lawat 
Present English vias Wy em te, 30. > 


OSWALD, the YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale fer 
Boys. 18. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d. 
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MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


HE WYVERN MYSTERY: a Novel. 


By J. 8. LE FANU. 8 Vols. 


HE GAGE OF HONOUR: 


By Captain J. T. NEWALL. 3 Vols. 








a Novel. 


COUNTY FAMILY: a Novel. By 


the Author of ‘‘ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 38 Vols. 


| FL FOOTSTEPS : 











a Novel. By 
JOSEPH VEREY. 3 Vols. 


RAVELS IN CENTRAL AFRICA, and 

EXPLORATIONS of the WESTERN NILE TRIBU- 
TARIES. By Mr. and Mrs. PETHERICK. 2 vols., 8vo.; with 
Maps, Portraits and numerous Illustrations. 


XPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS 
of the BRAZIL: with a Full Description of the Gold and 
Diamond Mines. By Capt. R. ¥. BURTON, F.R.G.S., éo. 


HE LIFE OF EDMUND KEAN. 
__ From Published and Original sources, By F. WYNFORD 
HAWKINS. 2 vols. 


P AND DOWN THE WORLD: aNovel. 


By RUSSELL GRAY. 8 vols. 


‘oe CRUST AND THE CAKE: a Novel. 
By EDWARD GARRETT. 3 vols. 




















Y ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. 
By JUSTIN M‘CARTHY. 3 vols. 


ras A WOMAN’S LOVE. By the Earl 
of DESART. 2 Vols. 


PERFECT TREASURE : an Incident 


in the Early Life of Marmaduke Drake, Esq. 


IMPLE AS A DOVE: a Novel. By 
the Author of ‘Olive Varooe,” &6. 8 Vols, a 

HE BUCKHURST VOLUNTEERS: 
a Novel. By J. M. CAPES, M.A. 8 vols. 


INSLEY BROTHERS, 


18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 




















Fourteenth Thousand, 1s. 6d.; by return of post, 1s. 7d. 


THE CHURCH’S CREED OR 
THE CROWN’S CREEDP 


A LETTER 


MOST REV. ARCHBISHOP MANNING 


BY 


EDMUND 8. FFOULKES, B.D., 


AvrHor or “Caaistexpom’s Divisions.” 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square. 





CHEAP SERIES OF INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 


CRAMER’S INSTRUCTION BOOK FOR GERMAN 
CONCERTINA, 


WITH FORTY-TWO POPULAR AIRS. 
Post Free Seven Stamps. 


CRAMER'S FIRST INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR THE VIOLIN, 


with 
SCALES, EXERCISES, AND POPULAR AIRS, 
Post free Seven Stamps. 











CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 





NEW DUET FOR TENOR AND OCONTRALTO, 


“WHILE STOLEN MOMENTS SWIFTLY FLY.” 


COMPOSED BY 
FRANCESCO BERGER. 








Price Four Shillings. 





J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, 8.W. 
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CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 
Price ONE SHILLING each. Free by Post for FOURTEEN Stamps. 


CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


qye4 MER’S CELEBRATED TUTOR for the RAMER'S SIXTH BOOK. Selections from 
J _ PIANOFORTE, containing the Rudiments of Music, the simpler Works of the Great Writers—Haydn, Mozart, 
Principal Rules on the Art of Fingering, soemeee yo Beethoven and Mendelssohn, for entering on which the pupil 
and Exercises, and Lessons in the Principal Major and Minor will have been in a great measure prepared by the practice of the 
Keys, with a Prelude to each Key | studies in Book 6. 


\RAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Scale (SRAMER'S SEVENTH BOOK. Studies com- 

*assages, Kasy Exercises, Preludes, &c. chosen from the , Cram 

weet of ; ramer, Bertini, Game, Legion, hc. ia. eahined i aes by em, Bertini, Conny, Mendhelen, Helist. 

with Familiar Arrangements of favourite Sacred and Operatic AM ‘ . : 

Airs caloulated to form and develope the taste of the Performer. with dg oe _ . aS 
\RAMER’S THIRD BOOK. Containing little Bennett, &e. 





/ Fantasias progressive in difficulty, Themes carefully selected ’ : 
from the Best Writers, Preludes and Exercises from the more a S NINTH BOOK. Advanced Studies 
advanced works of Clementi, Cramer, Kalkbrenner, &c. ; Lessons forte rom Cramer and the Standard Composers for the Piano- 
with a special view to the Freedom of the Left Hand &c. sates 


RAMER’S TENTH BOOK. The Modern 
School—Thal]berg, Chopin, Gounod, &e. 


RAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK. Sacred 


Music, Fugues, Marches, Chorales, &c. 


RAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, consisting of 


Cramer's celebrated Studies (continued). 


Ox: MER'’S FOURTH BOOK will contain 

/ * Recreations” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular 

ant Sacred Works with a few short Exercises with special 

objects | 

ty ER’S FIFTH BOOK. Studies in Various! 
J 


Keys, chiefly introductory to the Pieces contained in the 
following Book. 


Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srreetr, W.; 
anp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE VOICE. 


IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 
Price One Shilling each. Free by Post for Fourteen Stamps. 








RAMER’S VOCAL TUTOR, containing the| RAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
Rudiments of Music, and the Necessary Instructions for vations on the Art of Singing by Manuel Garcia, Solfeggi 
the Perfect Cultivation of the Voice, with Appropriate Exercises, | from celebrated works, and Songs for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, 
ey and easy Solfeggi, Simple Songs in Une and Two Parts. | Contralto, Tenor, Baritone and Bass Voices. 
mepeprnonennige tame, caw RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
C= ER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Exer- vations on the Art of Singing (continued) by Manuel 
cises, Solfeggi, d&c., in the Advanced Keys, Songs in Two| Garcia, Solf from the celebrated works of Crescentini, Paer, 
and Three Parts, with Observations and Illustrations from the | and Pellegrini, and Duets for Soprano and Tenor, Mezzo- 
works of Bennett, W, Maynard, Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. | Soprano and Baritone voices, by V. Wallace and Henry 
. Smart. 

RAMER’S THIRD BOOK, containing Exer- i 

C cises, Solfeggi, &c., carefully selected from the Works of (SARE NINTH BOOK, containing Obser- 


Rossini, Rubini, Schira, Garcia; Part Songs, &c. &c. wee on the Art of en, eneeee. Manuel 
RAMER’S FOURTH BOOK, consisting of| furrom ands Trio by Wallace © 7 NOveD+ Duct by Mac- 


Lessons on the Italian School of Singing, with Observa- " = 
tions, Mxercises, and Solfeggi, by Crivelll, Garcia, Rossini,| (\RAMER’S TENTH BOOK, containing Ad- 
Rubin, Schira, and other celebrated Italian Masters; also, vanced Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, 
Part-Songs by Macfarren and other Composers. Paer, and Pelegrini ; and a Selection from the works of Sir Henry 

Da BET ss : Bishop. 
VRAMER’S FIFTH BOOK, containing Exercises : 
) and Solfeggi by Rubini, Crivelli, &c, ; Songs and Ballads (Pee ELEVENTH BOOK, containing 
Operas. 











by Gounod, Schubert, Schira, Balfe, Wallace, flarren, and celebrated Trios from popular English 
maien. : ae RAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, containing 
RAMER’S SIXTH BOOK, containing Duets, Songs by Modern Composers—Gounod, Balfe, Sullivan, 
Trios, and Part-songs by celebrated Composers. David, Arditi, Levey. 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srazzt, W. ; 
anv SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


CRAMER'S HARMONIUM BOOK. 


CONTAINING 15 SACRED PIECES, EASILY AND EFFECTIVELY ARRANGED. 
Price SIXPENCE. Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 
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Anp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 
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CRAMER’S 
NEW 


GRAND PIANOFORTE; 
COTTAGE DESIGN. 
(TRICHORD. CHECK ACTION.) 

ROSEWOOD, 70 Guineas. WALNUT, 75 Guineas, 


4 te improvement has been attained by an altera- 

tion of the Mechanism ; by a new mode of Stringing ; by 
the use of the ‘‘Stad ;” by the new Metallic Bridge; and by 
the redistribution of the Supports of the ‘‘ Table d’Harmonie.’ 
Of this special pianoforte a writer in the St. James’s Magazine 
of Feb., 1869, in an able article on pianos in general, remarks :— 
“The tone is certainly very fine, and those who have no room 
in their houses for Grand Pianos would do well to try the new 
instrument.” The Leader of Jan. 2 says :—‘‘ We have inspected 
and can pronounce upon the merits of the ‘ Stud’ Upright Piano- 
forte by Messrs. Cramer. The extrinsic advantages are that you 
get the benefits of the Grand Piano in an instrument which takes 
up much less room, and is much less costly. Its intrinsic ad- 
van are mechanical. . . . The effects may be appreviated 
(even by young ladies guileless of mechanics) in the richness or 
tone and susceptibility of shades of expression.” The Orchestra 
of Dec. 19 says :—‘‘ Most satisfactory, whether as regards tone 
and touch, or that less definable quality of ae to the feel- 
ing of the player, either in continuity or contrast. e form and 
external finish leave nothing to be desired.” The London Re- 
view of Feb. 20 says:—'‘The empire of the grand pianos is 
threatened. Messrs. Cramer & Co, have invented a new style 
of —- pianoforte, which, by the application of a new prin- 
ciple of stringing, gives forth much of the sonorousness, and 
produces those delicate effects of light and shade peculiar to the 
grand piano.” Public Opinion of Feb. 20 says :—*‘ A new con- 
struction, patented by Messrs. Cramer & Co., which produces a 
richness and ampiitude of vibration strongly resembling the 

and piano. Certainly, in its power of tone, capacity for ie 
Gane delivate nuances of expression, and = precision, 
this instrument marks an important stage in the process of 
pianoforte manufacture.” 





London: 207, Regent Street; 43, Moorgate Street. 
Briguton: West Street. Dustin: Westmoreland Street, 
Be.rast: High Street. 





May be had of Woon & Co., Edinburgh; and J. Murn Woop & 
Co., Glasgow. Mitsom & Sox, Bath; Smite & Son, AND 
Hime & Son, Liverpool, and Birkenhead. 





vusT PUBLISHED 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 
(Post Free for 25 Stamps, ) 


ALL GLORY, LAUD, AND HONOUR. 
QUARTET AND CHORUS. 


Oo. E. WILLING, 


OnGanist oF HE FounDLING, AND LATE OF ALL Sarnts, 
MarGaret StTREzT. 


ARRANGED FROM “‘THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE.” 


WITH 
ACCOMPANIMENT FOR ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE. 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 
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RAMER’S NEW PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 


Deux Sngremgeus pourle Piano. Composée par * 4. 
Charles Halle ....cccccscccsccssscccccccvece ) 
Caauea & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





CRAMER'S NEW SONGS. 


H! THINK NOT THAT I CAN FORGET 
THER. Written by B. S. Monrcomsny. Music by 
Exizasetn Pate. 28, 6d 


rt xn & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
MARGUERITE. Mazurka, By T. M. MuvIE.| 114 DED LEAVES. Words by L. H. £. pv 

Caaman & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. i PL aa 4 Adapted from a melody of Paul Henrion by 
Ee 6 : mom Caaman & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


TELLA. Nocturne. By T. M. Mupm. 3s. SG PBAk TENDER WORDS. Sung by Mrs. 
Caamaun & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. " dhadien a laletten st: Seneahatinnt Ww. 


HE PEARL. A Souvenir. Words by L. H. F. 
pu Tsansavx. Music by Bonpzsz. Price 8s. 
Cnamuan & Co. Limited, 901 Regent-street, W. 














}2 OSE BLANCHE WALTZ. By W. O. Levsy. 
Bolo 4s, Dust bs. 


Caanan & Co., Limited, 901, Regent Street, W. 














y 
Machines Warranted. Instruction Gratis. Illus’ 
trated Prospectus and Samples of Work Free. 
GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.? 


60, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOG! 
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SONGS. 


eaten itt “ P. 
Angelland ....... wr nbns bdee on c0-00% 


A Voice from the Ocean (3). adn. eege-nt be 

Calm and storm (A Contrast t) . 

Daughter of the Snow (‘‘ The Snowdrop”) . 

Go, me ” oe,ea"s 

I woul I wore a child again > Se . 

Land of my lo 

Little cares the. Robin. Song (s). ‘(Sung by Maile. 1 Gites) 

je Aroma os bes 

at we e (Her last words at) co aacwe omen 
in the cradle of the deep (B) .. wae 

She wore a wreath of ro 

Why chime the bells so merrily (The ‘New Year's ‘come) .. 


GABRIEL, VIRGINIA. 


ete ew eeee 


Breeze and the harp, The, in C and D (s) te cache ehan aint 

Lily Graeme. Scotch Song 

Little Golden Hair - Venice) i in D D and : ‘) . 

Regret thee! .... Re © 00 06 v0 oe 

BeparAthom 0000 ce receccccce oe ce eeencees 

SMART, H 

Bright be her dreams (c) . 060 00 00 00 ce cece ceeeneee 

e, Chester, charge (B).. oe ee ccccce 


Day is done, The ,c 
Do you think of the days that a are gone, Jeanie.. ee 
Hopes of my heart > 
In the sunny hours of May .. 

I dream of thee at morn, in A flat. 


Ditto, in F (c) . 

T'll tell you w Ea ike to be a rose. 
I stood beside a streamlet (c) . 
Look from thy lattice, in F a) ° 
Ditto,inD .. ‘uae 
Minnesinger’s dream @ . 00 00 00:00 689860 00006 
Magic of a Flower, in F .... 

Ditto, in £ flat (B) .. 

O do not chide me ne ° 
O d Love and the new, The .. denies eeeees 
0 tell me, shall my love be mine . oo.se 


Dae oe flat (1)... 00 Ce ce ceccce 
Ditto, in C 


Priez pour Elle (Young Emmeline) (o): 
Pure in heart shall meet — = e e (o) 
Rose of Ma: ‘ 
Rhine Maiden, “The ... 
Spinning Wheel, The e (c) .. 
Sir Brian the Bo! Bold (c) oe aese 
Soldier’s Wife, The 


Seamer nigh 4 silver 1 light benutifal ‘ight ‘(in E ‘at 


Tell me, sweet Zephyr (e).. 
The — thewic — (c) 
Thinking of 
Through overy “Sines and change (e). 
Waiting for the Spe OO se 

ing for the pring ( (ce): 
Young Teemetine (Priez pour ’ Elle) (¢) :: 


HATTON, J. L. 
A pie 0 stood — the shore (s), (sung by Mdme. 


Meseuns, The, (a) ; (sung by Pische “y sae aos 

’ ’ ’ e. 

Cariole, The, or Christmas sleigh ri 

Revenge (8), (sung by Staudigl) .. 

Come liv live with me, and be my love, in B flat (2) .. oe ce eeee 
Ditto, in G, (sung by Signor Mario) .......+65+ 

Good-bye, sweetheart, good-bye, in C 
Ditto, in E flat ( 


King Christmas (B) .. ° 
Man of War (s), (sung by Herr Formes). 

Under the yr" tree, in F (Robin Hood) (2) 

Ditto, in E flat, (sung by Mr Sims Reeves eoee 

Who bringeth me fres me tresh f no (Pauline’s Song) .......+. 
I dreamt ms a chil 

Pauline’s Song.......+++++ 
Hope, sweet hope enebeees 


serene 


se ee eee 







Peete eee ne 


OREO O ee ee rete ee ee ee wees 









eee eee ee 


Raa se eeeeeees 








eee eee eee ere rer ered 


Sing no more ...... sestesseseanee 
The Cariole ...... 
The Bridal morn.. eo ce cecv cece cccccccece 


SULLIVAN, ARTHUR 8. 
Wane! O. bee sucks (from ema eanee hee ee ") = 
Ditto in B flat sung by ‘Miss Banks: 
Bride from the C orth . . ) 


CO ee ee eee ee ener eeee 
PO ee ee ee ee eters eees 
PPP eee eee rey) 


Oe ener eter eeeeee 


eens 
se ee eeeeeeee 
eee ee eeeeeeee 


COCR ee ee wees ee eeee 


GOUNOD. 

Bear him forth (‘‘ Irene”) in E (s).. 
one dove, fa‘ and & (0), (sung by Mdme. Sherrington) 

the rose of love is blowing (‘‘ Irene”) in B and G ) 
torts tosumeiie 
Far ria kis lowige state (I irene? in Band 6s) « 
aed — re AS e”) in A and G 
Hest thou seen 4 aad day ‘biashing’ (““irene*) in E 
flat and C (s) ... 
Hero to Leander, inDandc. 
Lark Song, The, tn A and C (6) 
Le Soir. Poesie d de A. Lamartine. 


eee eens 


- & “iss and iss 

wo OPE E eG | ph4 ee) ee 

She alone charmeth my sadness, in G and E (8)... swe tse td 
BLUMENTHAL, a 


A Day-dream, in D.. 
Ditto. in F (8), (sung by Mame. Sherrington) .. 


Soest Serenade, in E flat (r) . poh 
rot me back my heart, in G Tes 
Ditto in 


(sung + beer ferepe)... oe ecewe vieseanes 

Tero eel ois és 4 asta? - ee 

Ditto, in z miner, with simplified accompaniment ‘@ 
(sung by Mr. Sims equa oss 

Stars in heaven (1) .. 0606 

They are not dead, but slee 

Thoughts of thee, in Bt flat ‘and C (c), (aung by Mame, 


se — ee ee eee 


TOPO OR ee ee ee awenee 


ee eee eeeeeeee 





LONDON: 


Bo 09 BO BS OS CO 09 nO OD Co Oo OO Co 


RORDCORO PORES ES BO CORD HOLS BOND BO RS PS BS BO ND PO BO PO PO BO PO bb NO Ho BO PO CO bo 





www 
ecoocoo 


BO BO BO BO CO BO CO RO BO BO BO BO bO BO BO BO CORO Cob 
AAMQAOCRHRSCABWDIAAWDASSISAOAOS 


obo 
coon 


om DOs BRR EDA 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 


aon ccooaccocoo™ 


AROABAAD GARBAARAAARVAAARBBAAAABABAABBAAVOA 


osc eon oooacooo 


ceo aeac caccacacco 





CRAMER'S VOCAL GEMS. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER 


Post free for SEVEN Stamps. 





No. 1.—15 ENGLISH SONGS. 


The Parting. 

Alice Gray. 

nea in the Cradle of the 
Jecp. 

The Anchor's weighed, 

The Toorn. 

Id be a Butterfly. 

Where the Bee sucks. 


No. 2.—15 CHRISTY 


When Johnny comes marching | 


home again, 
The Mocking Bird. 
Beautiful Dreamer. 
Tis but a little faded Flower, 
Watching for Pa. 
Come howe, Father! 
Mill May. 
Beautifw Isle of the Sea. 


The Ploughboy. 

Be mine, dear Maid, 
Welcome me home. 
Cherry ripe! 

Long, long ago! 

Isle of Beauty. 

Beneath the Willow Tree. 
Banks of Allan Water. 


MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Hark ! I hear an Angel sing. 
I’m lonely since my Brother 
died. 


Nelly Ray. 

Rock me to sleep, Mother, 
Song of the Sea-shell. 
Wait for the Waggon. 


No. 3.—SIX DUETS. 


Evening Bells. 

I know a Bank, 

As it fell upon a Day. 
Ihe Exile of Erin. 


Lassie, would ye love me? 
Sainted Mother, guide his 
Footsteps. 








No. 4.—12 SONGS BY BALFE & WALLACE. 





Annie, dear, good bye. Alice. 
The convent cell. The rose that opes at morn. 
Sweet Spirit, hear my prayer. | A lowly youth. 
Mary, = on’t et me pik, = dawn | dpe breaking o’er us. 
Wh rning’ t 0) smile 
aa a Nora, a, Daag 4 don’t believe 
Bonnie Kate. 
No. 5.—12 ng SONGS. 
The Dove of the Ark, Day will I give thanks, 
Hymn of Eve. Ere — ard 8 
Davia Singing before Saul. by World of C ‘ 
Author of Good. O Lord, we trust in Thee. 
Gratitude. t and Life dejected 
Bethlehem. uish. 
Lamb of the Father. 
No. 6.—12 OLD ENGLISH SONGS. 
When forced from dear Hebe. me are eeparee. 
Pray, Goody. n Infancy. 
Water santo’ from the Sea. Saat ike love is yonder 
i, a a heart that never| rose. 
There was a jolly Miller. 
The Vicar of Bray. Love is but an April day. 
Oh say not woman's heart is| Ere around the oak. 
bought, 
No. 7.—12 SONGS BY SCHUBERT. 
Ww flowers their buds are | My life is but a summer day. 
pm Ta 4 ys sweet to think. oe 


Dear mother, do not chide me. 
A Warrior Iam. 

The Tear. 

Smooth is the moonlit sea. 


No. 8.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


= where my love liesdream- 
gant Times, come again no 


more. 

Annie Lisle. 

Footsteps on the Stairs. 
Nelly was a Lady. 
Beautiful Star. 

Ulalie. 


Gentle Anni 
Gone are the 
Lottie in the Lane. 
de Banjo. 
F and ve. 
Maggie by my side. 
Geod News from Home, 
The Sunny Side the Way. 





No. 9.—12 OPERA SONGS. 


The Gipsy’s Home — “‘ Jessy | 
Lea.” 


Only a Ribbon—‘The Sleep- 
ing Queen.” 

Gone is the Calmness from my 
heart—‘‘ Matilda.” 

Keep thy Heart for me—*‘* Rose 
of Castille.” 

He'll miss me—‘ She Stoops 
to Conquer.” 

For Her Sweet Sake—‘“ The 
Bride of “sg 


In that Devotion—“ Matilda...” 

Maid of the Silv’ ry, Mail— 
“The River ite.” 

My Bud of M: ay—** She Stoops 
to Conquer.” 

Coo! says the Gentle Dove— 
+ Punchinello, ” 

I've Watched him — ‘ Hel- 
yellyn.” 

When the Elves at Dawn do 
pass—‘‘ Amber Witch.” 


No. 10.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS—lIst. Ser. 


The Mermaid’s Song. 

Kecollection. 

My Mother bids me bind my 
Hair. 


ver ~ 
Far 
Fidelity. 





No. 11.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS—2np, Ser. | 4 


Sailor’s Song. 
The Wanderer. 
Sympathy. 


She never Told her Love. 
Ww my Fair One? 
Content. 


No. 12.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Va a choore t to bea 


“7 yy ne SF wat 
On hot Lowe tight a Stand up for Uncle fam, my 


The Le One tat ded 


foe 


&, ottn Gun ty ioe 


Jeannie Lee. 


| No. 23.—12 SONGS O 





CRAMER'S VOCAL GEMS—Continued. 


No. 13.—SELECTION OF IRISH MELODIES. 


O breathe not his name. | 

Believe me, if all those endear- | 
ing young charms, 

Love’s young dream, 

Go where glory waits thee. 

The barp that once through 
Tara's halls. 


| The meeting of the waters, 


Lesbia has a beaming eye, 
The last rose of summer. 
The minstrel boy. 


The valley lay smiling. 
Erin ! the tear and the smile, 
By that lake. 


Rich and rare were the gems Was —- thy young days 


she wore, 
No. 


O give thanks. 

Hast ‘thou cheered the broken- 
hearted. 

Nearer home. 


14.—6 SACRED DUETS. 


Jerusalem the Golden. 
The Pilgrims of the night. 
Graceful Consort. | 


No. 15.—12 SONGS BY DIBDIN. 


Tom Bowling. 

While the Tas of the village. 
Farewell, my trim-built wherry! 
Jolly young waterman, 

Ned that died at sea, 

Poor Jack, 


The last shilling. 
The Sailor’s journal, 
Tom Tackle. 

The constant Sailor. 


The Greenwich pensioner. 





No. 16.—12 SONGS BY H. RUSSELL AND 


J.P. K 


I’m afloat. 

She wore a Wreath of Roses, 
Life on the Ocean Wave, 
Pretty Dove. 

Weodmam, _ that Tree ! 
Why chime the Bells so merrily? 
The Ivy Green, 


NIGHT. 


Poor Rosalie. 

The Emigrant’s Farewell. 

Shall I sing you a Song of the 
Past? 


The old Sexton. 
The young Savoyard. 


NO. 17.—12 BALLADS BY LINLEY. 


Estelle. 

Are you coming, bonnie Annie? 
Come out with me. 

They have given you toanother. 
Blue eyed Nell. 

I can know thee no more, 


Little Nell. | 





= aa ry comes like some 
ream. 
Why d 4 I love thee yet? 
Grace Darling. 
Laurette. 
Whistle, and I'll come to you 
my Lad. 


NO. 18.—5 SONGS BY BISHOP. 


Home, sweet Home. 
Should he upbraid. 
Tell me, my Heart. 


No. 19.—15 CHRISTY 





Bid me discourse. 
The Pilgrim of Love. 


MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Angels, my Loved One, will Under the Willow she’s sleep- 


rock me to sleep. 

The old Pine Woods. 

Touisiana Bell. 

What is Home without a 
Mother ? 


Lucy Lee. 
Gentle Nettie Moore. 
De ole Kitchen, 


No. 20.—SIXTEEN 


The Campbells are comin’ 

O Naney, wilt thou gang wi’ me? 
Annie Laurie. 

Within a mile of Edinburgh. 
I’m o’er young to marry yet. 
Auld lang syne. 

O, my love is likea red, red rose, 
Comin’ thro’ the rye. 

John Anderson, my Jo. 


No. 21.—SIX 


The Sea. 
The Death of Nelson. 
The Bay of Biscay. 


ng 

Sweet Love, forget me not, 
Old Bob Ridley. 
The Song of the Rose, 

Kingdom coming. 
Why am I so happy. 
Ridin’ in a Railway Keer, 
Keemo Kimo. 


SCOTTISH SONGS. 


Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie 
Doon. 

Duncan Gray. 

O Charlie is my —y- 

A highland lad my love was 

rn, 

Green grow the rushes, O | 

Auld Robin Gray, 

Roslin Castle, 


SEA SONGS. 


The Deep, Deep Sea. 
The Last Watch. 
Outward Bound. 


No. 22.—TEN ITALIAN OPERA SONGS. 


O thou fair and tender blossom. 
Childhood's fair Dream. 

The Troubadour’s Song. 

Oh wogr oy Night. 

Calmly the Day is dying. 

Gaily thro’ Life wander. 


Home beloved. 
The Mill-wheel, 


The Forget-me-not. 
and 


In whispers soft and light. 
To be happy and pass life with 


In our green ae 
Fair one, thy toils are ended 


F THE RHINELAND, 


The Locksmith’s Apprentice. 
The Rhine Song. 

The Violet and the Maiden. 
Iago's Toast. 





M . 

May Morning. 

No. 24.—15 CHRISTY 
— is -_ 2 — Star. 


little mx 
Willie's on the dark Uhue Sea. 
Old Aunty Neal, 


Susan Rayne. 
<n Le the . a 
at never 
, we have missed 
you. 


Te Tirclong Day. 
MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


vai i 

Cornelia Cob, 

She in the Valley 

Golden Years, ? 

Jeanie with light-brems 
Hair, 


Loxpox : ORAMER & OO. LIMITED, 


201, Beozut 


Srazzr, W.; 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & 00, 


ne 
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EXETER HALL. 


MDLLE. CHRISTINE NILSSON. 








TUESDAY, OCTOBER 5th, 1869, 


THE MESSIAH. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 20th, 


THE CREATION. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER Ist, 


HYMN OF PRAISE. : 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 15th, 


SELECTIONS 


Of Sacred, Secular, Operatic, Instrumental, and Choral Music. 


Lee RPP APL AAAI IO 





Artistes. 
Mo.uize. CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
Mpmerz. GILARDONI. 
Mpme. TREBELLI-BETTINI, 
Mop.ute. DRASDIL. 
Mr. SIMS REEVES. 
' Sicnor BETTINI. 
Sienor FOLI. 
Mr. J. M. WEHLI. 


Conpuctor - - - - - = Mr. HENRY LESLIE. 


THE CHORUS will consist of Mr. Henry Leslie’s Festival Choir. 
THE BAND will include the most eminent Metropolitan Instrumentalists. 
Oncanisr - - - + Mr. JOHN. C. WARD. | 
Accompanist - - = £xMa. J. G CALLCOTT. 
TO COMMENCE AT HALF-PAST SEVEN O'CLOCK. 














RESERVED SEATS (Area), Half-a-guinea; Single Subscription (for the Four Concerts), £1 16s. 

A limited number of RESERVED STALLS, Centre Area or North and South Galleries, One Guinea; Single 
Subscription (for the Four Concerts), Three Guineas. 

WEST GALLERY, 5s.; AREA UNRESERVED, 2s. 6d.; ORCHESTRA, 2s. 6d. 


Tickets at the Handel Festival Ticket Office, 2, Exeter Hall; of CRAMER & Co., 201, Regent Street and 43, Moorgate Street ; 
OLLIviER, 19, Old Bond Street; MrtcHe i, 33, Old Bond Street; Austin, St. James’s Hall; L. Cock & Co., 63, New 
Bond Street ; and of Mr. Hays, 4, Royal Exchange Buildings. 28 SEK69 
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Printed and Published by Janes Swirr, of 5, King-stroet, Golden-square, iu the County of Middlesex, at the Priuting-office of Swirt & Co., 55, King-street, aforesaid.—Friday, Sept. 24th, 1869. 








